


OFF 70 A FLYING START WITH GM DIESELS 


In their first year of operation, eight General Motors 


| TRANSPORTATION LIBRARY 
Railway met their assigned mileage <i - ecineicnlasl 


Diesel locomotive units on the Central of Georgia 


100% of the time, rolling up 
1,153,699 miles. 


General Motors Diesels power 

the two Central of Georgia in- 
trastate streamliners—'‘Nancy 
Hanks II”’ and ‘‘Man o’ War.” 














What is 
A UNIT TRUCK? 


“UNIT” applied to a freight car truck means 
that the side frames are equipped with integ- 
rally cast guides for use with “UNIT” hanger- 
less brake beams. 


When you specify “UNIT” you are not re- 
stricting the selection of the truck best suited 
to your requirements. You can get “UNIT” 
side frames for any standard truck, including 
separate or built-in snubber types, as well as 
A.A.R. and Double Truss trucks, either with 
or without spring plank. 


Unit Truck Corporation does not manufac- 
ture or sell trucks or truck parts—merely acts 
as the channel through which the “UNIT” sys- 
tem of brake rigging is made available for use 
on standard freight car trucks. 


Our sales engineers assist and advise the 
railroads on brake rigging problems—keep 
top management informed of the very con- 
siderable economic advanatages of the Unit 


Truck. 
€ 


UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION NEW YORK 
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“UNION” 


switch stands 











N the last three years alone, over 3,40 
“Union” T-20 and T-21* Switch Stands hay 


been installed. Significantly, this trend h; 
paralleled the extensive improvement program 
which have been initiated to adapt the tra 
structure to higher train speeds. 


WHY? 

Because “Union” Switch Stands are more tha 
devices for merely throwing switches. Thei 
design incorporates in one mechanism facilitie 
for operating the switch, locking a standari 
lock rod when points are normally positione 
and, by means of a point detector and built-i 
circuit controller, checking that (1) the loc 
rod is actually locked and (2) the points ar 
properly positioned. With these extra feature 
they provide protection equivalent to that o 
interlocked switches. 






Undoubtedly your road is undertaking extensiv 
track improvement programs, too. So why no 
investigate the special safety features of “Union 
Switch Stands? 


*T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands are identic 
except that the latter includes a built-in targt 
drive assembly. 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 








REVENUE FROM COLOR: Experience is showing that the 
use of the right color in the right place on the railroads 
makes a difference in the attitude of employees and cus- 
tomers, in the productiveness of workmen, and in accident 
rates—differences that show up in the profit and loss state- 
ment so plainly that they can’t be removed by snorts of 
derision from any unconvinced minority whose grandfathers 
got along without such new notions. The scientific back- 
ground that ties in with this convincing experience is out- 
lined in one of this week’s illustrated articles, by the 
director of the Color Research Institute. 





HOLES IN THEIR POCKETS: Comparing 1947 with the last 
prewar year (1941) the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
statisticians have put in terms of dollars and percentages, 
in the latest “Monthly Comment,” the railroads’ difficulties 
in making ends meet so long as government-fixed revenues 
fail to keep pace with expenditures also largely govern- 
ment-fixed. In 1947 the railroads took in 62.4 per cent 
more in operating revenues than in 1941, the result of 
record traffic and of some (but, obviously, not enough) 
rate increases. But in 1947 they were not able to transfer 
to net income as much as they did in 1941 (the actual re- 
sults were $480 million as against $501.4 million), even 
though they were by no means rolling in wealth in the 
prewar year—as the security markets clearly showed. These 
and other significant data are summarized in an article 
herein. 





“MAHAFFIE” BILL MOVES: The decks are clear for the 
Senate to act promptly on a new version of the so-called 
Mahaffie bill to implement voluntary adjustments of cap- 
italization or debt by railroads not in bankruptcy. Pro- 
visions are incorporated in the new draft of the legislation 
to allow several companies undergoing reorganization to 
take advantage of some of its provisions, under limitations 
imposed through the courts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but the bill is much less liberal in this respect 
than the proposal sponsored by Senator Clyde Reed, which 
encountered a lot of opposition, for easier debt adjustment 
for roads undergoing reorganization. Provisions of . the 
compromise bill are outlined in the news. 





SIMPLER LOADING DEVICE: A modification of a wartime 
development is the new “damage-free’ Evans loader ap- 
plied to Monon box cars in general merchandise service. 
A description appears in this issue (page 45). 





ECONOMIZING IN ELECTRIFICATION: High first cost has 
been one of the fundamental reasons why main-line electri- 
fication has not been more generally adopted, and now 
the engineers are coming along with ways and means to 
cut these high first costs at the very time when other 
motive power types appear to be losing some of the com- 
parative cost advantages they have enjoyed. An article 
this week by L. W. Birch of the Ohio Brass Company 
suggests how the total cost of electrification may be re- 


duced from 11 to 14 per cent by modifications of accepted 
practices in the design and installation of the overhead 
distribution system, and an editorial points out that possi- 
bilities of substantial savings in other phases of an electri- 
fication project—locomotive construction and the supply 
and conversion of power—likewise are under active study. 





PROFITABLE INTERLOCKING: The installation of a modern 
electric interlocking at a three-railroad intersection in 
Illinois has resulted in the elimination of 55,000 train stops 
annually, many of which cost one or two tons of coal each 
in addition to the time loss. A description of the installa- 
tion appears in the illustrated article on page 42. 








WHENCE DIESEL PARTS?: As more Diesel-powered loco- 
motives are installed the provision of replacement parts for 
them becomes a matter of increasing importance to their 
most economical operation and to the railroad’s budget. A 
decision must be made as a matter of fundamental policy 
whether it is to the road’s advantage to obtain parts from 
the locomotive builder or suppliers recommended by him, 
from the open market, or from the railroad’s own shops. 
This question is discussed in our leading editorial, where 
the point is made that there are advantages to using the 
builder’s parts that merit earnest consideration along with 
other factors that show up directly in the budget. 








EQUAL COACH FARES: As a result of the most recent 
commission decision affecting passenger fares in the West 
and on some Southern roads, the basic one-way coach fare 
is now 2.5 cents per mile all over the country, except that 
the New Haven, where passenger revenues are of greater 
importance than on most roads, has a 2.875-cents rate. 
The I. C. C. action is summed up in the news pages. 





DESIGNED FOR COMFORT: In the design of 21 long luxuri- 
ous coaches recently completed by A. C. F. for the Penn- 
sylvania the primary consideration was the overnight trav- 
eler’s comfort. Spacious lounges, more leg room, a new 
air-conditioning arrangement, extra luggage space, restful 
colors, ample illumination, divided panorama-type windows, 
pneumatic end-door openers, roller-bearing trucks with 
combination helical and elliptical springs, tight-lock couplers 
—these are some of the features of this equipment. Details 
appear in the illustrated article on page 50. 










IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK: The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
is seeking Kansas City’s help in getting through a plan 
for a Kansas City-Mexico City through car, in the oper- 
ation of which the Missouri Pacific would participate. 
. . . Gross in January was 8.5 per cent over the same 
1947 month. . . . A House committee on foreign aid 
joins the procession of advocates of an output of 14,000 
freight cars monthly. . . . The Department of Justice 
has found some more instances of what it considers over- 
charges by the railroads on government wartime freight. 

















Hf 
ith costs as high as they are, choosing a cable is more important 
than ever. And no one can afford a cable unless it protects against 
unnecessary repairs... against removal... against replacement. 
Building true value into cable has been Okonite’s business since 
1878. In the company’s seven decades, Okonite engineers have pio- 
neered advance after advance in insulation, in cable design, in types 
of assemblies, in methods of manufacture which contribute to long- 
lived, failure-free operation. 


--- IN THE RAILROAD FIELD, 


there are many Okonite wires and cables with individual char- 
acteristics built into them — signal wires and cables, communi- 
cation cables, jumpers and track wire, case and instrument 
wiring, portable cables and high voltage power cables. 


What goes into an Okonite cable to make it do a better job... what 
tests it must pass... what care is taken to control its electrical charac- 
teristics — all this and other data are found in 32-page Research 
Bulletin 101. For a copy, address The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


* The lifetime cost of a cable rather than 
its first cost is the only true measure. Okonite 
wires and cables, built to stand up better 
and longer, can offset high installation costs. 
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DIESEL MAINTENANCE POLICY 
IS BECOMING A MAJOR ISSUE 


Railroad management is going to be faced with 
a policy decision with respect to the maintenance 
of Diesel-electric locomotives before too long. An 
intelligent consideration and discussion of the facts 
involved is needed to assure that the decision, when 
made, will be a correct one. This question has to 
do with repair parts for Diesel locomotives—are 
they to be secured from the original builder or 
from suppliers recommended by the builder; will 
the railroads attempt to manufacture them in their 
own shops; or will they buy them in the open 
market ? 

The Diesel-electric is essentially an automotive 
type of machine and, unlike steam power, its 
maintenance is not a problem of inspecting, re- 
moving, repairing and replacing parts—but one of 
inspecting, removing and replacing defective parts 
with parts secured, as a rule, from sources out- 
side the railroad. The Diesel-electric locomotive 
has an infinitely greater number of parts than a 
steam locomotive. These parts are of intricate de- 
sign, built to close tolerances and to work together 
as a unit assembly, upon the successful operation 
of which depends the reliability of the locomotive 
as a whole. 

As the number of Diesel-electric locomotives in- 
creases and their mileage accumulates, the mainte- 
nance expense and the money invested in spare 
parts continually increase; and it is natural that 


railroad officers should begin thinking in terms of 
controlling and reducing this expense. In the light 
of their experience in maintaining steam locomo- 
tives, it is not surprising that the possibility of 
producing spare parts in their own shops or en- 
couraging competition in the interest of price re- 
duction should occur to them. Whenever railroads 
have gone into the production of repair parts for 
the equipment which they operate it has been in 
self-defense—to guarantee a supply of needed parts 
under all conditions or to assure the supply of 
these parts at a reasonable cost. 

Three outstanding factors appear to favor secur- 
ing standard parts either from the builders of the 
original equipment or suppliers recommended by 
those builders. These are the matter of engineering 
standards, the quality of the material, and the 
standard of workmanship. The builder of the 
original equipment designed the locomotive parts 
in the process of designing the complete machine; 
and his experience in the functioning of the com- 
plete machine broadens his ability to design and 
produce replacement parts that will function with 
the greatest reliability. When replacement parts 
are secured from the builder of the original equip- 
ment or from recommended suppliers, there is also 
the matter of the responsibility of the builder for 
the functioning of the locomotive in the hands of 
the railroad. 











Under existing conditions the builders are able 
to maintain accurate and comprehensive service 
records of the performance of individual parts and, 
immediately one railroad encounters difficulty with 
any part, the builder’s service-engineering organ- 
ization is able to work to the ultimate benefit of 
all railroads by making available the experience 
gained in solving problems which originated on 
individual roads. 

This subject is of such great importance to all 
railroads that considerable exchange of ideas should 
be engaged in before final decisions are made. 





“OPERATION DISASTER” 


Recent difficulties with high water, particularly 
in the South, are merely skirmishes with the ad- 
vance guard of a perennial foe which may be ex- 
pected to strike in force at any time during the next 
few months. The extremes of weather of the past 
year or so suggest that nature is becoming, if any- 
thing, even more capricious. To be prepared for 
anything less than the worst is to invite disaster. 
What every railroad needs is plan for an “operation 
disaster,” to adopt a military term—a program for 
dealing effectively with trouble wherever it occurs. 

The principal measure of success in the battle 
with high water in its various forms is the degree 
to which delays to trains are avoided or minimized. 
The problem has two aspects, namely, (1) the loca- 
tion and construction of the exposed property in a 
manner to make it as nearly invulnerable as possi- 
ble, and (2) adequate preparation for trouble so 
that, if disaster should strike, the restoration of the 
property—and of traffic—will go forward swiftly 
and smoothly. 

It is impracticable to make all property complete- 
ly invulnerable to all stages of high water. But 
there is a great deal that can be done to avoid or 
minimize trouble by strengthening the exposed 
structures where past experience indicates that 
difficulty may arise. 

Sections of line that have been repeatedly flooded 
can often be relocated on higher ground or other- 
wise placed beyond the reach of swollen streams. 
In some places tracks on ground subject to flood- 
ing have been anchored in position. Where existing 
grade lines across streams have proved to be too low 
to prevent frequent interference from high water, 
difficulties can often be greatly reduced by raising 
the grades a few feet. 

In dealing with high-water trouble after damage 
has been done the secret of success is adequate 
advance planning. Of vital importance in such fore- 
handedness is an appreciation of the role and value 
of mechanized equipment—especially that of the off- 
track type—in restoring the tracks and roadbed. 
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No “operation disaster” is complete unless it in- 
cludes the fullest possible use of such machines, and 
presumes a full understanding on the part of all 
concerned of the many ways in which such equip- 
ment can be used in restoration work. Full ad- 
vantage should also be taken of available contrac- 
tors’ equipment, as well as that owned by the rail- 
road. To be ready for instant action in the event 
of disaster an organization will need also to have at 
its command ample supplies of timber for emergency 
trestles, falsework and cribbing; and plenty of fill- 
ing material and rip rap too. 

A periodic check-up on available means for avoid- 
ing high water, and for remedying its ravages when 
they do occur, will usually repay the effort and 
expense. 





RAILROADS RATE LOW 
WITH PUBLICITY PEOPLE 


The magazine “Tide”—a business paper in the 
field of advertising—recently conducted a survey 
among “200 leaders in advertising, marketing, public 
relations and related fields.” Among the requests 
made to these “200 leaders” was that they designate 
the industry which, in their opinion, stood first in 
“having generally good public relations” and that 
which outdid the rest in having “generally bad 
public relations.” The automobile industry led the 
field in favorable opinion; and the railroads were 
the most frequent choice in the “generally bad public 
relations” category, “with steel a close second and 
coal a lagging third.” 

This poll presents quite a contrast to the results 
of the general opinion survey conducted for the 
petroleum industry in 1946, which showed the rail- 
roads leading all other industry in favorable opinion 
—the automotive industry running second, and not 
a very close second either. 

Considering the relative expenditures of the auto- 
motive and railroad industries for the services of 
people who make a living from advertising and pub- 
licity, it is, perhaps, not strange that these profes- 
sionals hold the railroads in comparatively low 
esteem. A more disturbing indicator, possibly, of 
the railroads’ current standing in public opinion is 
their comparative position on the so-called “Twohey 
press rating index,” reported in a more recent issue 
of “Tide.” This index* based on the frequency and 
display accorded to favorable news printed in metro- 
politan newspapers in the second half of 1947, gives, 
in descending order, the following numerical stand- 
ing of four major industries: Automobiles, 115.6; 
oil, 85.8; air lines, 63.4; railroads, 34.2. 

All of these industries had unfavorable news pub- 


* Described in Railway Age, December 6, 1947, page 65. 
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lished about them—e.g., shortages, accidents, price 
and rate increases—but, it is asserted, “the railroads 
failed to compensate for the normal run of such bad 
news” by offsetting emphasis in their news releases 
on “public service aspects” of their business. The 
news that really counts as far as the railroads are 
concerned, this index indicates, is not primarily re- 
ports of industry-wide accomplishments, but the 
press releases of individual companies. Railroads 


which produce a lot of news on service improve- _ 


ments command attention in the press, not only to 
their own benefit but to that of the entire industry. 





JERSEY JUSTICE 


The state of New Jersey, as noted in these pages 
three weeks ago, exacts taxes from its railroads 
which exceed the net earnings of these railroads 
from their service in the state. What this means, 
in substance, is that purchasers of railroad trans- 
portation in other states served by the railroads 
which traverse New Jersey not only have to pay 
rates sufficient to defray the usual costs of provid- 
ing railroad service—but, in addition, are mulcted 
to make up the difference between the sum exacted 
by New Jersey in railroad taxes and the lesser sum 
which the railroads have available from their Jersey 
business with which to pay these taxes. In short, 
the costs of government in New Jersey are de- 
frayed, in part, by patrons of railroad service in 
neighboring states. 

New Jersey makes a curious atonement to its 
neighbors for this exaction—that is, it lets them 
operate their trucks through its territory without 
paying a single penny toward the cost of maintain- 
ing what is one of the most highly developed and 
expensive systems of highways to be found any- 
where in the country. Moreover, these operators 
may register their vehicles in Jersey at one of the 
lowest rates for license tags obtainable anywhere 
in America. 

The hitch in all this lies, of course, in the fact 
that railroad patrons in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania who are the involuntary subsidizers of gov- 
ernmental costs in New Jersey are, quite likely, 
not the same set of Pennsylvanians and New York- 
ers who are receivers of Jersey’s largess to truck 
transportation. New Jersey seems to have adopted 
from the mysterious realm of theology a plan for 
the vicarious remission of indebtedness—where 
the one who gives is not the one who gets. Whether 
the economic advancement of a community can be 
secured by abandoning economic principles and sub- 
stituting those of another realm of activity remains 
to be seen. The citizens of New Jersey, no less 


than the railroads, are the guinea pigs in an experi- 
ment from which only an incurable optimist could 
expect a favorable outcome. 
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ELECTRIFICATION'S FUTURE 


How can the cost of railroad electrification be 
reduced? Several technical papers presented at the 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Pittsburgh divided the question of 
cost reduction into its component parts—namely, 
power supply, conversion, power distribution and 
locomotives. Summaries of these reports were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of January 31. In their 
present form, all but one of the papers offer qualita- 
tive, rather than quantitative information. It is the 
expectation of the committee which initiated the 
study that all of the papers may later be combined 
into a comprehensive and more quantitative state- 
ment. 

Some engineers believe that, if electrification 
costs can be reduced one-third, electrification may 
be used advantageously in several places, including 
lines with only moderate traffic. It would appear, 
however, that such a cost reduction would entail 
heroic measures, but costs are relative and a survey 
of the present situation indicates that there are pos- 
sibilities of such a reduction. For example, the cost 
of power for city transit lines declined 27 per cent 
in the ten-year period ending November, 1947. It 
is improbable that this decline can continue, but it 
has lasted in the face of rising prices of oil and coal. 
Electrical engineers who have studied means of re- 
ducing conversion costs suggest that trolley voltages 
of 6,000 d.c., or 22,000 a.c., be used. This would 
reduce conversion costs, but the proposal meets 
with objections from the locomotive builders, since 
it would entail development and probably increased 
locomotive manufacturing costs. 

The A.I.E.E. paper which produced actual figures 
on cost reduction was presented by L. W. Birch of 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. It 
suggests means for revising design and construc- 
tion methods which would effect economies suffi- 
cient to reduce the total cost of ¢'ectrification from 
11 to 14 per cent. A summary of this paper is 
published in this issue. 

Locomotive builders suggested new design of 
electric locomotive which, it is + id, should cost 
about 58 per cent as much as a Diesel of the same 
rail-horsepower rating. This might represent a 
relative cost reduction of as much us 20 per cent, 
considering only the locomotive. 

Primary objections to electrification are the large 
investment in fixed property and the fact that the 
locomotives can not run out from under the over- 
head wire. On the other hand, electric locomotives 
can out-perform other types, and they enjoy the 
lowest maintenance costs. Efforts of electrical engi- 
neers, coupled with rising prices of fuel, may thus 
conceivably make railroad electrification appear 
more attractive under a wider range of conditions 
than it has been in recent years. 
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Above—The control machine for the interlocking is the minia- 
ture-lever type, and is located in the west end of the North 
Yard office. Below—Northbound C. & E. |. train, “The 
Whippoorwill,” leaving Danville station. Color-light dwarf 
signals 10R, 16RB and 18RC, from left to right, are shown in 
the foreground 
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NEW INTERLOCKING 
EFFECTS BIG SAVINGS 


Modern signaling facilities on Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois expedite train movements at 


complicated crossing with two other railroads 





Biinsiention of 55,000 train stops annually, relief from 
serious congestion and delays, and increased flexibility 
and safety of train movements—these are the results 
of a new electric interlocking installed by the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois at a complicated crossing with the 
Wabash and Peoria & Eastern (New York Central), 
in Danville, Ill., 123 mi. south of Chicago. Estimates 
by the Wabash indicate that 10 min. and ¥% ton of coal 
are being saved by the elimination of each eastbound 
passenger train stop. Freight trains in the same direc- 
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tion save 20 min. and 2 tons of coal. Westward, pas- 
senger trains save 8 min. and % ton of coal, while 
freights in that direction save 10 min. and 1 ton of 
coal. On the C. & E. I., 3 min. and 10 min. are saved 
by the elimination of each passenger and freight stop, 
respectively. 

At this new interlocking, the C. & E. I. crosses the 
Wabash and the P. & E. The P. & E. and a branch 
line of the C. & E. I., known as the Westville district, 
also cross the Wabash nearby, forming a triangle of 
tracks between the three crossings, which are approx- 
imately 14 mi. apart. The location where the main line 
of the C. & E. I. crosses the Wabash is known as 
North yard; the crossing between the C. & E. I. main 
line and the P. & E. is known as Cory; and the loca- 
tion where the P. & E. and C. & E. I. Westville dis- 
trict cross the Wabash is designated Danville Jct. The 
C. & E. I. main line and the Wabash are double track, 
and the P. & E. and C. & E. I. Westville district are 
single-track lines. The North Yard crossing is on a 
4-deg. curve on the C. & E. I. and a 2-deg. curve on 
the Wabash, and the other main-line crossings are 
tangent. In addition to the main tracks, the layout as 
a whole is further complicated by numerous yard, in- 
terchange and other secondary tracks. The C. & E. I. 
passenger station is located between Cory and North 
yard, and is the only station involved in the layout. 
In addition to the two main tracks between Cory and 
North yard the C. & E. I. has a station track, as well 
as a yard track which extends over the Wabash to the 
west end of North yard. 

The new signals are the color-light type, all of which 
at North yard and at Danville Jct. are controlled from 
North yard, except the P. & E. signals at the latter 
location. These are controlled from Cory. This ar- 
rangement is used to provide better coordination of 
train movements and lessen the chances of the plants 
tying up each other. The new interlocking machine 
is located in the west end of the North Yard office 
near the C. & E. I.-Wabash crossing, and is the minia- 
ture-lever type. 


Traffic and Former Protection 


The traffic on the C. & E. I. main line consists of 
9 passenger and 5 freight trains in each direction daily. 
Traffic on the Westville district includes 1 passenger 
and 2 freight trains in each direction daily. Approx- 
imately 25 C. & E. I. switching moves are made 
through the plant every 24 hr. Traffic on the P. & E. 
through Cory and Danville Jct. includes 2 passenger 
and 6 freight trains in each direction, plus numerous 
switching movements. The traffic on the Wabash con- 
sists of 12 to 15 trains in each direction daily, of which 
2 in each direction are passenger trains. The Wabash 
has about 20 switching moves. Thus, about 150 train 
movements are made daily on the three roads through 
the plant. The speed limit for all trains on the C. & 
E. I. between Cory and North yard is 20 m.p.h., while 
the speed limit on the Wabash and P. & E. is 15 and 
20 m.p.h., respectively. 

Prior to the installation of the new plant, all trains 
were rcquired to stop at North yard and Danville Jct. 
A semaphore crossing signal was in service at North 
yard, and a tilting-crossbar signal was in service at the 
Danville Jct. crossing. Train movements at Cory were 
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controlled from an electro-mechanical plant at the 
crossing, and this plant was continued in service. A 
scissors-crossing-over arrangement was in service be- 
tween C. & E. I. tracks 1 and 2 just south of North 
yard. These crossovers, as well as others, were hand 
operated, and train movements over them were gov- 
erned by semi-automatic signals. As part of the proj- 
ect, the trailing-point crossover was removed. Cross- 
over 17, between the C. & E. I. main tracks, was moved 
50 ft. north to remove it from the curve. This cross- 
over was formerly equipped with spring switch mech- 
anisms which were replaced with power switch 
machines as part of the project. To increase the 
flexibility of operation through the C. & E. I. station, 
the two main tracks and station track were signaled 
for operation in both directions by signal indication. 
Eastward there is a 0.6 per cent ascending grade on 
the Wabash through Danville Jct. and North yard. 
Similarly, a 0.55 per cent ascending grade extends 
northward on the C. & E. I. through Cory and North 
yard. An ascending grade eastward on the P. & E. 
extends through Cory and Danville Jct. These grades 
presented a serious operating difficulty, particularly on 
the Wabash, in getting trains started after a stop. 
Heavy eastbound tonnage freight trains on the 
Wabash often stalled when stopping, and required 
pushers to get them started again. This resulted in a 


considerable loss of time and the blocking and con- | 


gestion of trains on the P. & E. and C. & E. I. This, 
in turn, often tied up highway traffic, since there are 
several highway grade crossings in the vicinity. These 
trains now hold back at the distant signal until a green 
aspect is displayed, so a run can be made for the cross- 
ings, thus eliminating stalling due to a stop. 

This plant was installed by the regular C. & E. I. 
signal forces under the jurisdiction of G. P. Neal, 
superintendent of signals and telegraph. The major 
items of signaling and interlocking equipment were 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Co. 








Stripped-down box cars are used for loading pulpwood and 
posts in the Southern-pine region 
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Application of “Damage- 
Free’ Loader Modernizes 


Standard Box Car 


A: adaptation of the Evans Utility Loader, which was 
applied to 1,500 Navy Department Bureau of Ordnance 
box cars for the movement of ammunition during the 
war, has been designed for application to cars in gen- 
eral service. The new equipment, known as the “D/F 
[damage-free] Loader,” differs from the wartime ver- 
sion (discussed in Railway Age of January 25, 1947) 
chiefly in that no special tools or wrenches are re- 
quired for locking the equipment in position. Its 
weight and cost are also substantially reduced. 

A car equipped with this simplified bracing equip- 
ment made a test run in merchandise service from 
Louisville, Ky., to Chicago over the Chicago, Indiana- 
polis & Louisville early in February. A representa- 
tive of Railway Age was present when freight han- 
dlers first opened the car at destination. These workers 
expressed surprise and delight at the excellent condi- 
tion of the load, and although they had not previously 
handled this type of equipment or had any advance 
instruction concerning it, they proceeded expeditiously 
with the disassembly of the bracing and the unloading 
of the freight. There was no evidence of shifting, nor 
any trace of damage to the lading, which consisted of 
22,000 Ib. of widely assorted freight, made up mainly 
of light shipments in cartons, but with a. generous 
mixture of furniture, heavy drums, pitchforks, etc. 

Two test cars equipped with the latest type of loader 
have been assigned principally to auto-parts traffic, and 
have produced consistently heavy loadings, with virtu- 
ally no damage due to vertical or longitudinal motion 
Teported. A 55-day check on one of the cars showed 8 
revenue runs averaging 894.6 mi. each with an average 
net load of 52,071 Ib. 

The “D/F Loader” is an adjustable device consisting 
of eight horizontal steel angle bars perforated at half- 
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Left—Common freighthouse labor can do superior bracing and 
blocking in cars equipped with the Evans “D/F Loader.” Right 
—Full cubic capacity of cars can be utilized when proper 
bracing is afforded 





inch intervals, permanently built into the sidewalls of 
the car from the floor to the ceiling. Steel-and-wood 
cross-bars, extending the width of the car, are fitted into 
the perforations at the desired locations on any of the 
eight levels provided by the horizontal members. They 
are locked in position by simple finger-operated spring 
locks. Steel door bars may be extended as projections 
to the horizontal strips across the door opening. The 
deck board extended over the cross-bars, may be used 
to separate loadings into two or more levels. All of 
the adjustable equipment, when not in use, can be 
carried on the horizontal angle bars at the top of the 
car where it is entirely clear of any ordinary lading. 
The horizontal members are recessed so as to be flush 
with the wood sides of the car, thus permitting the 
carriage of freight in bags or sacks without the danger 
of ripping or tearing. Installation in a standard 40-ft. 
car weighs 5,300 Ib. 

The need for dunnage or other forms of bracing is 
eliminated, and heavier loadings are generally attain- 
able. Because no nails need be driven into the car 
floor or walls, cleaning time is shortened, and danger 
of damage to later shipments is minimized. 

Forty-five “D/F Loader” cars are on order by the 
Monon, 25 of which will be 50-ft. cars for assignment 
to auto-parts traffic. Twenty are 40-ft. cars which are 
to go into l.c.l. service. Arrangements have been 
worked out with a connecting line so that the merchan- 
dise cars will be in two-way interline service. A total 
of 90 additional cars equipped with the Evans loaders 
are on order by a half dozen other railroads. 
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Cost of the work train (left) may be high, but by reducing it to a miniature (right) costs are also reduced 


DO FIRST COSTS RETARD ELECTRIFICATION? 


Total cost might be reduced from 11 to 14 per cent by improved methods 
of design and construction procedure applied to the contact system alone 


By L. W. BIRCH 
Ohio Brass Company 





l. cannot be said that the high first cost of electrifica- 
tion is entirely due to the cost of the overhead distribu- 
tion system. But, any reduction in the first cost of 
electrification will certainly place the electric locomo- 
tive in a more favorable place. 

The method for determining the per cent reduction 
of overhead costs in this paper is based on averages 
of three estimates. One of the electrifications for 
which an estimate was made is practically finished. 
The three estimates include a large industrial 3,000- 
volt d.c. project; a long, wood-pole, single-track 11-kv. 
western railroad project and a large eastern multiple- 
track project. The increase in costs of electrification 
over Dieselization were found to be 0 per cent, 16 per 
cent and 37 per cent in the order named. The cost of 
the distribution system, based on the total cost of 
electrification, was found to be 26 per cent, 27 per 
cent and 28 per cent in the order named, an average 
of 27 per cent. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show how this 27 per cent factor can be reduced. 





This article is a summary of a paper presented at the winter 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26-30, 1948. 


The industrial project estimate showed no savings 
in first cost for the Diesel, the western road showed 
16 per cent and the eastern road 37 per cent. An 
average of these percentages, 18 per cent, should be 
satisfactory for our example. By simple arithmetic, 
an 18 per cent increase in first cost requires a 15 per 
cent reduction, if first costs are to be equated. If 
operating costs are to be considered, this drastic first- 
cost reduction may not be necessary to equalize total 
costs. 

If overhead distribution costs “alone can be re- 
duced by this amount, we may conclude quite definitely 
that they will not greatly retard electrification. 

Studies which have been made by a committee of 
manufacturers and fabricators show that the work train 
used to build the distribution system accounts for a 
large part of the labor costs. Lack of standardization 
is another factor. These studies were not restricted 
to materials alone, but involved considerable construc- 
tion study, particularly from the standpoint of off-track 
equipment. It was recognized by the committee that 
work-train cost has always accounted for a huge por- 
tion of the total labor costs. Again, it was found 
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that many steel structures had been designed “on the 
heavy side.” 

The committee also found a wide variation in the 
selection of hardware. The committee believed that 
engineering costs were too high on many electrifica- 
tions. One prevalent cause for high engineering costs 
was the vast amount of steel structure detailing by 
the electrification engineers. After all, the fabricator 
duplicates this work. 


Standard Costs 


These costs include all labor and material costs for 
the structure, the catenary system, transmission line 
and track bonds. They do not include the cost of 
engineering, inspection, signal changes and _ altera- 
tions to wayside structures. 

Although two electrified systems may be identical, 
the structures are apt to be different. Costs of material 
and labor, at the time of construction, greatly affect 
design. 

Four cost comparisons of two-track structures may 
serve to illustrate the problem of structure economy. 
The figures in Table I provide for structures spaced 
300 ft. apart and carry a catenary system of 3 Ib. 
per ft. These figures include only structure items and 
not any portion of the distribution system. 





Table I 
Summary of Costs of Two-Track Structures for 300 Ft. 
of Electrification 


Steel Steel Steel Wood 
Portal X-span Bracket X-span 


For steel at 5¢ per Ib. .... $ 870 $ 965 $ 910 $ 890 
For steel at 7¢ per lb. .... 1,030 1,065 1,030 890 
Cost of concrete and excava- 

tion (55 POP FOL) o.cd6 cas 1,080 1,125 1,100 890 


Labor including increase by 
50 per cent during past 2 
GIS tise reas aes eee 1,140 1,180 1,160 1,025 





The handling cost of structures may be greatly re- 
duced by the elimination of a certain amount of stor- 
age or warehousing. It is frequently possible to erect 
a structure direct from the railroad car on which it 
was shipped. The cost of steel can be greatly reduced 
by the choice of fabrication. Briefly, structures built 
with H-sections (wide flange or CB) reduce cost, 
while structures fabricated with corner angles and 
lacing increase costs. 

In general, structure cost can be reduced by securing 
the material within a reasonable distance of the point 
of application. This is certainly true for wood. An- 
other means of reducing structure costs is to eliminate 
as much field work as possible. As much fabricating 
as is consistent should be accomplished in the plant of 
the builder. ; 

Off-track equipment can be used extensively since 
most ‘railroads are built over sufficient flat country to 
permit its use on 40 to 85 per cent of the territory. 
A work train can seldom function more than two or 
three hours during an eight-hour shift. 

Excavations for steel structures may be broad and 
shallow or narrow and deep. This depends on the 
structure type, whether pin-end or fixed columns are 
to be erected. The fixed type requiring a side bearing 
footing necessitates a comparatively deep excavation 
while the pin-end structure can be set on a shallow 



































































Above—Cast attachments on concrete pole for spans and guys 


Below—A simplified steady design 














The shallow hole for the foundation (above) can be dug with 
off-track equipment while the deep hole requires hand digging. 
To reduce field labor, brackets, cross arms and_ insulators 
(below) may be attached to the pole and the entire structure 
erected as a unit 











flat footing, eliminating the necessity of digging a 
deep hole, possibly in a fill consisting of broken rock. 
For concrete supply, a ready-mix plant may be located 
at intervals of five, ten or twenty miles along the 
electrification. 

Heretofore, most attachments to steel structures have 
been made with fabricated shapes usually manufac- 
tured by the structural steel company. For permanent 
locations on the structures, this method of attachment 
is quite satisfactory, although there is always the 
necessity for adjustment and alinement. Clamped at- 
tachments for the support of insulator strings, pulloffs 
and steadies provide a means of adjusting these assem- 
blies. If the assemblies can be quickly adjusted to 
their final position, there is a saving in field labor. 

For a number of years, the trend in catenary span 
design has been towards an auxiliary cable suspended 
from the main messenger cable. The contact wires 
are supported from the auxiliary cable. Recent observa- 
tions on several installations apparently indicate that 
some of the simpler catenary designs are preferable. 
These include the simple catenary span with the single, 
large contact wire, also the modified simple catenary 
span supporting equi-length sub-spans. 

A considerable saving is possible by limiting the 
work train to the stringing of messengers and cables. 
The attachment of the catenary hangers, messenger 
sleeves and duplex clips can be accomplished by a two- 
man crew, one man sitting in a bos’n seat while the 
other man is a ground attendant. New pulloff designs 
have simplified and reduced the cost of these devices. 

Improvements in steady design have also reduced 
cost. For the a.c. electrifications, such as 11 kv., 
American practice has proven that the light head-of- 
the-rail signal bond is ample. The cost of bonding for 
this type of installation is approximately half the cost 
of the equivalent welded bond. 

Our western roads have found wood structures to 
be economical because maintenance and replacement 
costs have been comparatively low. The reverse is 
true in the east. 


Clearances 


The second main subject pertinent to cost reduction 
is clearances. Although the operating department of 
a railroad usually demands a high wire in all locations, 
there are many exceptions caused by bridges, tunnels 
and other restrictions where physical limitations ex- 
isted prior to the electrification study. In some 
respects this practice seems redundant. It is not good 
practice to permit trainmen on the top of trains where 
high voltage wires are suspended above their heads, 
except of course in an emergency. Therefore, the 
lowering of the overhead system to permit a contact 
wire height of 20 ft., except at highway crossings, 
cannot be too serious and a decided saving in struc- 
ture costs is possible. The contact wire height on 
the catenary system of the Cleveland Union Terminals 
is 19 ft. 

One method proposed for the maintenance of a high 
overhead clearance, and at the same time reduction of 
costs, is to offset the catenary system from center line 
of track. This scheme of “have your cake and eat 
it too” provides steel structure clearance over the 
track of 22 or 24 ft. since the catenary system is off- 
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set to the right or left. The contact wire is lowered 
to an elevation of 19 or 20 ft. Although this method 
of construction may require a redesign of the collec- 
tion equipment, the anticipated savings seem to be 
sufficient to warrant the cost of development of a new 
collector. For single- or double-track installations it 
may be possible to secure attractive savings in struc- 
ture costs due to lower positions of mechanical loads. 


Psychological Barriers 


The third main subject relative to cost reduction is 
psychological barriers. 

All engineers work against a certain barrier when 
starting a large project. The effect of the barrier is 
usually evidenced in the planning of the engineering 
work and represents, to a certain extent, the “un- 
familiar” phase of design. As a result, the planning 
or engineering department is apt to “play safe” 
wherever possible. One place where the engineering 
departments for steam road electrifications have been 
playing safe is in steel design. 

It is the task of the railway’s engineering depart- 
ment to select the general design of structure and to 
locate the structure advantageously along the right-of- 
way. If economics are to be considered, it is not the 
task of the engineering department to design the struc- 
ture. Many electrifications have cost too much because 
of too much engineering. In the case of the steel 
structure, many railroad engineering departments have 
completely detailed every column, every truss, every 
knee brace and then, after submitting the designs to 
the fabricator, the fabricator has redesigned every 
structure. This duplication of work is costly. The real 
answer is, “let the fabricator detail the steel, he will 
do it anyway.” It has been estimated that as much as 
3 per cent of the total cost of an installation can be 
saved by eliminating duplication of design. 


Future Considerations 


The following is a list of the more important factors 
which can be controlled to reduce the cost of future 
railroad electrifications: 


A shallow footing for structures suggests a means of 
saving cost by permitting the use of mechanical digging 
equipment. 

A centralized concrete plant offers certain savings over 
the concrete train as evidenced by its use on many express- 
way installations. 

Off-track equipment saves work train cost. 

Some off-track equipment may be of the re-rail type that 
will permit the vehicle to operate on either rail or ground. 

Many overhead construction operations, such as wood- 
pole settings, can be accomplished with a ground crew 
thus saving work train cost. 

Small gas-driven cars, also small cars with staging 
drawn by the gas-propelled car, can be employed for many 
construction operations. 

It is possible that a wider pantograph may reduce costs 
by permitting greater offset of the contact system at points 
of pulloff. 

If the operating department of the railroad requires a 
22-ft. clearance between track and overhead, it is possible 
with the aid of a different type of collector to offset the 
catenary span from the center of track and erect the steel 
truss to just clear the 22-ft. requirement. 

Higher contact wire voltages reduce the amount of 
copper in the overhead system. 

Head-of-rail bonding with the small pintype signal bonds 
(Continued on page 60) 




















Contact wire height 19 ft—Cleveland Union Terminal 





Simple catenary span (above) with two contact wires. Below 
—Simple portal type of overhead construction used on the 
Sorocabana Railroad in Brazil 
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PENNSYLVANIAS OVERNIGHT COACHES 


Twenty-one 44-passenger cars built by the American Car 
& Foundry Co. are the latest additions to New York- 
Chicago and New York-Washington-St. Louis coach service 


Reclining seats with more space per passenger, a new air-conditioning arrange- 
ment utilizing baggage-rack exhaust ducts, divided panorama-type windows and 
end mirrors are features of the car interior 
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Twenty-one coaches for the New York-Chicago and 
New York-Washington-St. Louis overnight coach 
trains of the Pennsylvania have been delivered by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. from its Berwick, Pa., 
plant. The cars are a part of a total of 114 cars of 
various types already built or under construction for 
the “Trail Blazer” and the “Jeffersonian.” Except 
for minor structural changes, they are identical in 
design to the coaches constructed in the railroad’s 


Altoona shops that were described briefly in the Janu- 
ary 4, 1947, issue of Railway Age. The coaches were 
designed by the Pennsylvania’s engineers and styled 
by Raymond Loewy Associates. 

The cars were designed, styled and furnished with 
the particular requirements for the comfort of over- 
night coach travelers in mind. Several features con- 
tribute to this objective. One is the greater space per 
passenger as compared with older equipment. The 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Pennsylvania Coaches built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Steel, manganese ..... Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aluminum extrusions .. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a! Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit, 
i 
Revere “Copper & Brass, Inc., New York 
Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Division, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Aluminum sheets and -° 


PASUNOB. os oss s ees Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MMR one reid. 5 ee Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Truck frames... ..... 04% General Steel Castings Corp. ., Eddystone, Pa 
Sores 6 ica55 . ieaews American omg ona — ., Railway Steel 

Spring Div., New York 
WiHHERIS <0 5.0 paecesenwis American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 


Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roller bearing wheel 


AINE csi scieayeiitinio ee Hyatt Bearings Div., General Métors Corp., 


Harrison, N. J. 


Kos ss. oan lock- ? ! 
See W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


SRE area eee - Waugh Equipment Co., New York 
Draft: -gear pocket filler; 
couplers, coupler 
yokes with radial 
connection; uncoup- 
ling device ........ National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffers, upper, Fowler.Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 
Cushion pads, buffer 
stem wear plate ... 
Diaphragms, outside 
and vestibule, and 
diaphragm curtains.. Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Floor sheets, vestibule, , au 
stainless steel ...... Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trapdoors and folding 
steps; door frame 
glass assembly; ves- 
tibule side door ... 
Drop — assembly, 
vestibule ceiling ....Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Insulation: 
2 Ge eee eae erate Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Li) Se eee eee te oe -Manville Sains Corp. .. New York 
Seats, coach and eee ransportation Seat Company, Chicago 
Mohair, coach-seat .. — Mohair Plush Co., , ny 
ass 
Shelton Looms, New York 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., New York 
Baggage racks ....... Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Moynahan Bronze Co., "Detroit, Mich. 
Plywood and Plymetl..Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago 
Tempered Presdwood .. Masonite Corp., Chicago 


.Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 


.O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sash, window ........ Adams & bmg: Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Vinge occ ae oe Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, ra. 

Composition flooring . —_— Asbestos Covering & Flooring Co., 
“hicago 


Cement, adhesive rub- 

fy: ....--FPresstite Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Moldings, snap-on .R. W. Preikschat Co., Chicago 

Molding, steel, special 

GERWE. (os cee clon — Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, 


Curtains and fixtures, 

WANK 4.2 ss Serine ¢ Adams & Westlake Co., = Ind. 
Material, fire-retarding. — ruf Chemical Co, New York 
Fabric, OO ieee nen: Tuco Wiebe Co., New York 
Mirrors ......... ....Pittsburgh Plate Glass Fox Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Semon Bache & Co., New York 
Waterhouse Company, Webster, Mass. 


Tiles and sr acon 
COMBSNE ...6 24-0 .G. E. Walter & Sons, New York 
-Louis Ross, New York 
Frames and ak 
PIChite! ere Nee G. K. Nastassi, New York 
ed oa Wood Working Corp., Flushing, 


Decalcomanias ...... ..Tatem Co., Hillsdale, N. J. 
Glass, miscellaneous 
BURGER: 45 ree es et Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Semon Bache Co., New York 


Generator =. 
booster inverter . » Gener’ Electric Company, Schenectady, 
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Generator drive, axle ..Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Receptacles, stand-by .. Pyle-National Company, Chicago 

Storage batteries . . eee Edison Storage Battery Div., Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Fixtures, electric light; 


end-light signs ..... Electric Service Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric bulbs, Mazda 

and fluorescent ..... General Electric Company, Schenectady, 

Sylvania Electric Products, Salem, Mass. 

Lamp regulators ...... ~~ . Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Marker lights ........ Lovell- — Co., Arlington, Nd: 
Fittings, electrical . .Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth +, 
Electrical equipment, 

miscellaneous ...... Crannell, Nugent & Kranzer, Inc., New York 
Cable, WiIT® 2.0.60 ens General Cable Corp., New York 
WCRI 3 Soo ce — Electric Company, Schenectady, 
Equipment, public - ad- 

dress system ....... Raymond Rosen Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radio antenna ........ American Phenolic Corp., Chicago 


.~National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 


Radio connection 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Trainline fittings, —_ 

lic-address system ..Mines Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Air conditioning ...... Frigidaire Div, General Motors Corp., Day- 

ton, Ohio 

Steam - heat equipment 

and controls: ............ Fulton-Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fans, booster and ex- 

WBUISE io Foe-sinrere te ipeessie American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Ventilators, exhaust ..Penn Ventilating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

¥ "Railway Utility Co., Chicago 

Panels, air filter ..... Air-Maze Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Heater guards ....... Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chicago 
Steam hose connections. Vapor Car Heating Co., Chicago 
Panels, multi-vent .. Pyle National Company, Chicago 


Br Oe Re Seerroecr Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Til. 
Air brakes; decelostat 

equipment ......... eens Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
|. samen Steel Foundries, Chicago 
ie ee American Brake Shoe Co., New York 
Receptacle, brake line, 

rs (ej el Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
Hand brakes ......... National Brake Company, New York 
Water raising equip- 

cn ee eee ee Rane Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 

a. 

Operators, end door ..National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Locks, end door ...... Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Locks, side door, vesti- 

| erg eR ml tae Pe H. S. Getty & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


George B. Henne Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
.+eeeeeCorbin Cabinet Lock Div., American Hard- 
: ware Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Smoking stands ...... Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
Soap dispensers ...... West Disinfecting Co., Long Island City, 


Door closers 


Water coolers . ceeceee Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drinking - cup dispens- 
ee eae Dixie Cup Co., Chicago 
Towel dispensers ..... Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
Toilet paper holders ..Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Plumbing fixtures ..Crane Co., Chicago 


Hopperse . .o0.c.cca -Duner Co., Chicago 
Materials, miscellane- 
OUS TUBUEF «05.5 ccas Sage ger: India Rubber Works, Inc., Chicago 


Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
iaskassen Rubber "Mfg. Div. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Stratford, Conn. 
Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
é Stalwart Rubber Co., Bedford, Ohio 
Pipe and fittings, mis- 
COUANCOUE 265566 bua —— Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
onn., 
Bronze bushings, Oil- 
ite, and washers ... ea ag Corp., Amplex Division, Detroit, 
ich. 
Name plates, miscel- 
TAMEOUR ee sc ancl Chandler Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Head _ screws, cross- 
slotted, miscellaneous. Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Castings, brass, miscel- 
laneous ....... .eeeLloyd & Scott Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Above Left—Reflected in the mirror over the sofa in the men’s lounge can be seen the three wash basins and the entrance 
doors to the two toilets. Above Right—The sofa and vanity in the women’s lounge 


cars are 5 ft. longer, being 85 ft. in length over the 
pulling faces of the couplers. The seating capacity has 
been reduced from 56 to 44 passengers, with the seats 
spaced on 44-in. centers. 

With the greater length and fewer seats the men’s 
and women’s lounges have been made more spacious. 
Both are 6 ft. 11 in. wide and 11 ft. 5 in. long. Each 
lounge is furnished with two toilets, three wash basins 
and a dental bowl. The women’s lounge also has a 
vanity and a sofa across one end. The sofa in the 


Below Left—The drinking-water cooler in the passageway along the side of the women’s lounge. 
gage compartment at each end of the car 
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men’s lounge extends across one end and curves around 
a corner to occupy about half of one side of the room. 

In boarding the train the passengers step into a vesti- 
bule located at one end of the car. Entrance to the 
interior is through a door at one side of a recessed 
entryway which opens directly into a side aisle leading 
to the main passenger section. A similar recessed 
entrance with a side door is built into the other end 
of the car. Both doors are opened by National Pneu- 
matic Company’s end-door openers when a horizontal 


Below Right—There is a lug- 
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bar on the outside is nudged or a pull-up handle on 
the inside is moved. 

The air conditioning utilizes the enclosed baggage 
rack interiors as air ducts. Vitiated air is drawn into 
two separate ducts covered with perforated panels in 
each baggage rack. The air taken into the ducts 
nearest the car side is exhausted by a 14-hp. fan to the 
atmosphere. In the summer the upward movement 
of cool air over the car side picks up heat prior to its 
discharge. This air flow has a tendency to produce 
greater passenger comfort as less heat is radiated from 
the car sides to the interior. The ducts nearest the 
aisle deliver vitiated air to a plenum chamber by means 
of two %-hp. booster fans. There it is mixed with 
fresh air, cooled, dehumidified, and delivered by a 1-hp. 
fan to an overhead center duct with multi-vent panels. 
A 12-in. exhaust fan is installed in the men’s lounge 
and an 8-in. exhaust fan ventilates the electrical con- 
trol locker. -Cooling for conditioned air is furnished 
by a Frigidaire electro-mechanical modulating-type 
system of eight tons capacity. Fulton-Sylphon steam 
heat equipment with fin radiation and thermostatic con- 
trol is installed. 

Natural illumination is furnished by sunlight ad- 
mitted through panorama-type windows six feet wide. 
A narrow center strip divides the window and two 
shades permit individual regulation of the light ad- 
mitted through each half. The window glass is heat 
resistant and shatter proof. 

Artificial lighting for reading is produced by con- 
tinuous fluorescent lights running along the underside 
of the baggage racks which produce about 27 foot- 
candles of illumination at the reading plane. General 
illumination is supplied by reflected light from con- 
tinuous fluorescent fixtures installed over the baggage 


operated when the horizontal bar is nudged 
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racks. Flourescent lights in the lounges are located in 
coves extending around the room over the mirrors and 
sofas. Night lights and emergency lights are located 
at the seat bases. 

The seats are the P.R.R. standard reclining type 
with an upholstered folding center arm. They are 
reversed by rotation on their bases. 

Station and dining-car announcements are made over 
a built-in public address system. This system is also 
used for paging service and musical programs. These 
are provided by a radio operated by an attendant. 

The electric power for each car is supplied by a 
General Electric axle-driven motor-generator set. The 
generator is rated 186 to 256 amp. and the motor 25 
hp. The generator drive is a Spicer Model 6-1 with 
a 2.54-to-1 gear ratio. The car is equipped with a 
450 amp.-hr., 90-cell, A-12-H Edison storage battery. 
Three-phase a.c. power is supplied through a 5-kw., 
220-volt amplidyne inverter. 

A Westinghouse electro-mechanical water cooler and 
a Dixie cup dispenser are mounted in the passageway 
next to the women’s lounge at the entrance to the 
main passenger section. 

Most of the inside is finished with aluminum sheets 
and extrusions. The exceptions are the stainless-steel 
sheets for the wainscoting and pier panels in the 
lounges and Plymetl for the ceilings beyond the bulk- 
heads in both ends and for the partitions. 

Red, blue and green seat fabrics are used in the 
cars and the upholstery determines: the general color- 
scheme. Each of the three schemes is used in seven 
cars. 

The ceilings in all the cars are a light sea blue and 
the baggage racks are white. The bulkheads and pier 
panels in the main passenger section and the window 


Below Left—Each lounge has two toilet compartments. Below Right—The entrance door in the recessed entryway is pneumatically 
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walls in the passageways are a light stone gray. All 
metal trim has a buffed finish of anodized aluminum 
and the seat end-castings and baggage-rack nosing 
are of brushed aluminum. Heater guards are of stain- 
less steel. 

In the cars with the blue and the red upholstery the 
window shades are a striped rose; they are a waterfall 
green in the cars with green upholstery. In the cars 
with the blue scheme the walls and ceilings of the 
passageways are in a plum color. The red and green 
schemes have these surfaces in a mountain blue. 

Full-length mirrors are fitted in the walls at both 
ends of the center aisle and decorative mirrors are 
used on the bulkheads at each side of the center aisle. 
A “No Smoking” sign, visible only when lighted, is 
incorporated in one of the decorative mirrors at each 
end of the car. . 

Both the women’s and men’s lounges have ceilings 
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Above—The four-wheel truck. Left—Stub end of the car 


showing recessed entryway 


in white. In the women’s lounge sky blue is used for 
the walls and the entrance door; a tan enamel is ap- 
plied in the men’s lounge. All seat upholstery in both 
lounges is leather. 

The exterior of the cars is painted tuscan red and 
is decorated with three longitudinal gold stripes on 
each side. 


Car Structure 


The basic material used in the car frame and car 
body is low-alloy high-strength steel. The center sill 
is made of two A.A.R. Z-26 shapes the top flanges of 
which are joined by continuous welding. The side 
sills are 8.2-lb. zees with 21%4-in. by 2%4-in. by %-in. 
reinforcing angles. Built-up welded bolsters with cast- 
steel center fillers are used. The crossbearers are also 
a built-up welded design. Gusset plates at the center 
sill will resist any quartering impacts resulting from 
accidents. The crossties are %2-in. pressed channels. 

In the side frames 13-gage Z-pressings are used for 
the side posts and %4-in. pressed angles are welded 
together to form a box construction for the corner 
posts: 

The side plate is a 6.7-lb. zee to which a 3%-in. 
by 2%4-in. by %e-in. angle is riveted. Two 10-lb. car- 
building sections welded together form the belt rail to 
which a 4-in. special section is riveted over the side 
sheets. 

In the end frames the diaphragm posts are 27-lb. 
I-beams reinforced with %4-in. plate; the intermediate 
posts are 7-gage pressed zees, and the vestibule corner 
posts are of welded box construction formed by %-in. 
pressed angles. 

At the vestibule end a %e-in. U-pressing is used for 
the body end sill. At each end sill is a CBJ-6 joist 
welded to a %e-in. U-pressing. The buffer beam is 
a %e-in. low-alloy high-strength steel plate with a 4-in. 
reinforcement. 

All side and end sheathing is of a .08-in. low-alloy 
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high-strength steel. The sheets are fastened to the side 
frame and to each other by welding. The skirting is 
of 16-gage steel 9%4e-in. deep. It is built with hinged 
access doors for servicing the equipment underneath 
the cars. 

The roof has an A.A.R. arched contour. The end 
carlines are 13-gage pressed zees; the intermediate 
ones are 14-gage pressed U-sections. At the bulkhead 
and transom sheets they are pressed angles. The pur- 
lines are 16-gage pressed zees at the center and out- 
side and 7-gage U-pressings between. The roof frame 
is covered with 16-gage low-alloy high-strength steel 
sheets that are fastened to the framing by submerged 
arc welding. 

A false floor of %e-in. aluminum is riveted to the 
underframe. Five 13-gage pressed-zee stringers sup- 
port a Keystone-type aluminum top floor. Armstrong 
cork is applied to the top floor as a filler and a %-in. 
layer of cork covers the floor as a base for the linoleum. 
At the electric locker %-in. Masonite is used over the 
top floor. 

The sides, roof, ends, floor and air ducts are in- 
sulated with Ultralite. It is three inches thick in the 
sides and roof, two inches in the ends and between the 


top and false Hoors, and one inch around the air ducts. 
In addition the side posts, carlines, purlines and end 
doors are packed with Ultralite. All steam lines under 
the car are covered with one-inch Wovenstone. 


Mechanical Equipment 


The four-wheel trucks were designed after studies, 
made by the Pennsylvania, showed that a combination 
helical and eliptical bolster-spring arrangement gave 
a very smooth ride. The eliptical springs carry about 
25 per cent of the weight on the bolster. The truck 
frames are cast high-tensile steel to reduce weight. 
Truck-mounted brake cylinders are connected to clasp 
brakes. The axles have 5%-in. by 10-in. journals with 
Hyatt roller bearings and 36-in. multiple-wear rolled- 
steel wheels. 

The cars are equipped with the Waugh Equipment 
Company’s. twin-cushion draft gears, National tight- 
lock couplers, A.A.R. type H-81, and P.R.R. type 
buffers. 

Two 150-gal. stainless-steel tanks carry the water 
supply. The tanks are insulated with 14-in. Ultralite 
and have a steam loop around them to prevent freezing. 





COMMUNICATION 


Railway Labor Act 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Sidney L. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, 
offered several unique proposals in his discussion of the 
Railway Labor Act before the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, which was published in the Railway Age of 
October 18, 1947, page 59. I was especially interested 
in Prof. Miller’s recommendation of what he calls an 
“improved Railroad Labor Board” with powers com- 
parable to those of the board created under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, but a board constituted wholly 
of public representatives, this board to be supplemented 
by such regional adjustment boards as may be deemed 
essential. 

There may be something to the idea that the board be 
composed of representatives of the public only. The 
Arbitration Act of 1888 provided for an ad hoc board 
of three arbitrators, one appointed by each party to the 
dispute and a chairman selected by the two. The chair- 
man could possibly be a “representative of the public” 
but such representation was not required by the law. He 
merely had to be agreeable to the two other board 
members. 

The Erdman Act of 1898 required the U. S. commis- 
sioner of labor and the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (upon request of either party to a 
controversy) to “put themselves in communication with 
the parties to such controversy” and to use their best 
efforts to settle the dispute by mediation and concilia- 
tion. This probably could be considered the first approach 
in railroad labor legislation to Prof. Miller’s suggestion. 
The record shows that 61 cases were settled under the 
mediation and conciliation provisions of the Erdman Act 
between 1906 and 1913. Twenty-six disputes of the 61 
were settled by mediation alone, ten by mediation and 
arbitration, and six by arbitration alone. All the awards 
were fully complied with except one. It cannot be said 
that the Erdman Act was a failure. 

Experience with the Erdman Act made it clear that the 
government accomplished more by mediation than by 


Ames, Iowa 
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arbitration for the settlement of labor disputes in the 
railway industry. Thus in 1913, the Congress passed 
the Newlands Act which established a permanent Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation. This board consisted of 
a commissioner, to be appointed «by the President, to- 
gether with two additional commissioners designated by 
the President from among other officials of the govern- 
ment. Here again representation from the carriers and 
labor was not considered an important factor. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, to which Prof. Miller 
refers, was developed from the procedures established 
by the director general of railroads during government 
operation, 1916 to 1920. Title III of the act provided for 
a Railroad Labor Board of nine members to be appointed 
by the President, three representing management, three 
representing labor and three representing the public. 

In the present labor act the National Mediation Board, 
appointed by the President, consists of three members, 
no more than two of whom can be of the same political 
party. The Adjustment Boards have 36 members, 18 
selected by the carriers and 18 by organizations of rail- 
way employees. The success of the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926 has undoubtedly been because of the sincere 
desire on the part of both railway management and labor 
to make the act work. At the same time, neither party 
has been happy or satisfied. The advantages enjoyed by 
labor leaders under the Wagner Act and other New 
Deal labor legislation could not help but make the rail- 
way labor organizations feel that they could do better. 
The Railway Labor Act was amended in 1934, 1936 
and 1940. From 1935 to now, railway management has 
been in no position, primarily because of the situation 
in other industries, to do anything more than to maintain 
its position. The amendments to the Wagner Act by 
the Taft-Hartley Act have drastically changed the situa- 
tion. For that reason, Prof. Miller’s observations are 
most opportune. His recommendation for a Railroad 
Labor Board constituted wholly of public representa- 
tives has considerable merit, especially when considered 
from the background of railroad labor legislation. 


Marion B. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Professor, 

Industrial Relations and Personnel Management, 
Iowa State College 
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1.C.C. BUREAU ANALYZES 1947 EARNINGS 


“Monthly Comment” shows last year’s reyenues were 62.4 per cent above 
1941 gross, but net railway operating income was down 21.8 per cent 





Ciass I railroads last year collected 62.4 per cent more 
in operating revenues than in 1941, but they realized 
21.8 per cent less net railway operating income and 4.3 
per cent less net income, according to the analysis of 
1947 results which appears in the latest “Monthly 
Comment” issued by the Bureau of Transport Econo- 
mics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Last year’s gross was $8,684.7 million, com- 
pared with $5,346.7 million for 1941, which the bureau 
calls “predominantly prewar”; net railway operating 
income and net income were $780.7 million and $480 
million, comparing with respective 1941 figures of 
$998.3 million and $501.4 million. 

As the bureau points out, the 1947 gross was the 
largest reported for any peacetime year, being only 8 
per cent below the $9,436.8 million reported for 1944, 
the peak war year. Last year’s “high level” of re- 
venues is attributed to the “record volume of peace- 
time traffic combined with substantial increases in 
rates, fares and charges authorized by this commis- 
sion, primarily as an offset to the increased cost of 
operation.” The 1947 operating expenses, at $6,797.1 
million, were up $3,133 million or 85 per cent above 
those of 1941, while total railway tax accruals in- 
creased $389 million or 71.1 per cent, payroll taxes 
being up 156 per cent. 


““Wringer” Causes Favorable Showing 


Meanwhile, the comparison of 1947 with 1946 makes 
last year look favorable, but William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Railroads, has 
called 1946 an “abnormally low earning year” (see 
Railway Age of February 14, page 63). The 1947 net 
railway operating income and net income figures given 
above reflect increases of 26 per cent and 63.8 per cent 
above the respective 1946 figures of $619.8 million and 
$293 million. As to these 1946 figures, the bureau 
notes that they were favorably affected by federal in- 
come tax credits of about $170 million. 

A table in the “Comment” shows that the 4.3 per 
cent decline in net income after all charges for 1947 
as compared with 1941 was the result of an increase 
of 79 per cent in the Western district, which was 
more than offset by declines of 58.3 per cent in the 
Eastern district, 5.4 per cent in the Pocahontas region, 
and 27:3 per cent in the Southern region. The West- 
ern-district increase, however, was due to the lower 
1947 fixed and contingent charges, brought about 
“primarily as a result of reorganizations.” Figures for 
the full year 1947 were not available when the bureau 
prepared its analysis, but it gives the fixed and con- 
tingent charges for the 11 months ended with Novem- 
ber, 1947, as $436.8 million, as compared with $584.7 
million in the same period of 1941. Of this $147.9 
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million reduction, $89.1 million or 60.2 per cent was 
in the Western district. 

In looking over the distribution of 1947 and 1941 
gross by districts, the bureau found that “the most 
interesting as well as somewhat curious point to be 
noted” was the “almost exact reversal of the relative 
freight revenue importance of the East and West 
between the two years.” The figures show that in 
1947 the freight revenue in'the Eastern district ac- 
counted for 37.8 per cent of the U.S. total as compared 
with 41.4 per cent in the West. In 1941, the Western 
district percentage was 37.5 and the Eastern district 
41.9. As to passenger revenue, the Western district 
increased its proportion by 2.3 percentage points (from 
31.2 per cent to 33.5 per cent) in 1947 over 1941, but 
here the Eastern district slipped less than one percent- 
age point—from 51.2 per cent of the total in 1941 to 
50.5 per cent in 1947, 

Regional operating ratios in 1947 ranged from 70.8 
in the Pocahontas region to 83.3 in the Central East- 
ern region. This compares with a 1946 range from 
73.4 to 88.3, the low and high regions remaining the 
same. In 1941, the range was from 55.0 in the 
Pocahontas region to 71.0 in the Central Western 
region; while in the peak war-traffic year of 1944 it 
was from 59.2 in the Southwestern region to 72.7 in 
the Central Eastern region. 

The bureau’s usual analysis of the latest monthly 
results showed that the freight revenue for December 
was 6 per cent less than in November, after adjust- 
ment to a 30-day month of four Sundays; but it was 
23.1 per cent more than in PD-cember, 1946. Decem- 
ber passenger revenue, on tte same basis, was 17.5 
per cent more than that of -he previous month but 
down 3.5 per cent from December, 1946. The freight 
revenue index (based on the 1935-39 monthly average 
as 100) was 233.8 for December, compared with 
November’s 248.7 and 189.9 for December, 1946. The 
December passenger revenue index, at 255.4, compared 
with November’s 217.3 and December, 1946’s 264.7. 


Mileage Abandoned Since 1916 


Another article in the “Comment” presents figures 
showing changes in the mileage of first main track 
operated by railroads of all classes, December 31, 1946, 
compared with December 31, 1916. The total of 266,- 
438 miles as of the end of 1946 represented a drop 
of 27,813 miles or 10.94 per cent below the December 
31, 1916, total of 254,251 miles. A tabulation by states 
shows that all except Montana, Oregon and Wyoming 
lost mileage over the 30-year period, the losses rang- 
ing from 0.13 per cent in North Dakota to 25.18 per 
cent in Louisiana. In Texas, the state with the larg- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Psychological effect of color can be made an important adjunct in railway shops 


COLOR IN RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


Science and experience show that, correctly used, it can be 
an effective tool in improving employee and public relations 


By GEORGE D. GAW 


Director, Color Research Institute of America 


Chicago 





The power of color is beginning to be realized on 
the railroads. A good start has been made, but, con- 
sidering its full potentialities, it cannot be said that 
the surface has been more than scratched, or that 
the colors chosen have always been the best to pro- 
duce the results desired. 

Like sound, color exercises a profound influence on 
conscious and subconscious man. It can warn; it can 
stimulate, soothe or depress; it can please or offend; 
it can strain or relieve the eyes and nervous system; 
and it can actually affect personalities and change the 
relationships between personalities. Since all of these 
factors are involved in railroading and the relations 
between the railroads and their employees and the 
public, color, properly used, can be a valuable ally 
of the railroads in almost every department and in 
almost every transaction between them and _ their 
patrons or potential patrons. 

Color has long been used by the railroads as a 
signaling device. The red and green lights along the 
tracks and the black-and-white striped gates at rail 
crossings are as familiar sights as the now more 
numerous stop-and-go lights at city street intersections. 

Recent visibility tests have shown that black and 
yellow stripes have greater visibility than black and 
white. Some safety-conscious railroads and commun- 
ities are introducing the yellow and black combination 
both at rail crossings and at other points of danger. 
The yellow and black stripe pattern has in recent 
years also been introduced as a safety measure in 
many industrial plants. 

Some communities and agencies have adopted pat- 
terns of white, black and yellow, with the black stripe 
between the white and yellow stripes, This has special 
advantagés under certain conditions because, while 
the yellow adjacent to the black has much greater 
visibility in the daytime, the white next to the black 
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is seen more easily under the poor lighting conditions 
of night. The combination of white, black and yellow 
is, therefore, an ideal safety device for use in many 
ways on the railways. 

The stop-and-go signal lights on the railroads and at 
street intersections, and the striped gates at rail cross- 
ings are taken for granted. Subconsciously they warn 
and command, with little thought on the part of most 
people to the fact that these safety devices are essen- 
tially colors. 


Psychological Power 


The most important power of color, the psychologi- 
cal, is now being introduced into the field of rail 
transportation, largely in new passenger equipment. 
Most of the modern streamliners now in service have 
taken advantage of and have demonstrated the effect 
of modern functional design on passengers. However, 
while the present streamliners are a big step from the 
old trains toward achieving psychological objectives, 
there are many important steps yet to be taken. True, 
the drab and cluttered train interiors are disappearing, 
but, unfortunately, too often the colors being used for 
covering up the cold metal are inappropriate, or less 
appropriate than they might be. When cars are psycho- 
logically color-tuned to the fullest extent, the interiors 
will be smooth in surface and lyrical in line, and 
the colors will be of specific cool values that are con- 
ducive to relaxation. 

As a result of the modern equipment that has been. 
placed in service by many roads, one frequently hears 
passengers say such things as, “This time I was ona fine 
train,” or “This trip didn’t seem tiresome because I 
was on a modern train.” Although people are con- 
scious of and speak of the physical comfort, actually, 
the psychological effect of their surroundings has 
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Car interiors (above) should incorporate a restful, relaxing color scheme, rather than one that is an emotional irritant. The 
colors used in passenger waiting room areas (below) should be in the milder tones, whereas, in ticket offices, they may well be 
more stimulating 
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caused the satisfying sensation. The “easy to look at” 
environment is even more satisfying to the traveler’s 
nervous system than a soft seat. The eyes are very 
sensitive to softness and smoothness, and are ex- 
tremely affected by hue and color value. 

Many people are already aware of the fact that a 
vibrant color or color scheme in a car interior is an 
emotional irritant and not conducive to encouraging 
travel. The vibrant colors prevalent in many of the 
newer passenger cars are often attractive, but are gen- 
uinely pleasing to only the very few individuals who 
need highly vibrant colors and much noise for stimu- 
lation. To encourage travel, the interiors of cars 
should be treated with cool tones of specific value, 
such as green-blue tones that do not absorb too much 
light, to meet the emotional needs of the majority 
of people. Colors that are too cold, however, are 
just as negative as those that are too warm. Colors 
can be depressing as well as over-stimulating. 


Scientific Selection Needed 


Color is an especially potent medium because it is 
not tangible, its power is not conscious and evident. 
Those of us who have studied the effect of color under 
controlled conditions know that colors affect our be- 
havior, and the characteristics of specific colors on 
behavior. As a result, we can channel the power 
of color to produce the results desired. 

It is easy to recognize that red is warm and blue 
is cold; that orange is hot and yellow is sunny. But 
to dilute any of these colors to the appropriate tint 
to produce the effect desired is a problem for the color 
specialist. The Color Research Institute has classified 
colors for all kinds of interiors to produce all kinds 
of effects, just as it has classified colors for mer- 
chandising purposes, packaging, and advertising. As 
in promoting sales, there are specific colors and color 
schemes for specific purposes in transportation. For 
example, as already mentioned, the interiors of pas- 
senger cars should be treated with cool, relaxing tones 
to meet the emotional needs of the majority of people. 

The colors used in railway ticket offices should be 
inviting and stimulating, but always harmonious. 
Green-blue tones and orange-red tones (greatly di- 
luted) are psychologically related and, therefore, har- 
monious. Green and magenta red tones are natural 
mates; violet-blue tones and yellow are also harmon- 
iously related. For the interiors of passenger stations 
the value should be milder and more delicate, and 
should reflect more white light. 

Yellow is an excellent danger signaling device. 
Combined in the form of stripes with black and white 
it forms a most successful medium for accident pre- 
vention. The same yellow that is used at railway 
crossings should be used on all luggage wagons and 
trucks at railway stations. Train steps painted yellow 
would eliminate many accidents and a prominent yellow 
and black emblem on the front of locomotives would 
prevent many a tragedy. 

The yellow should be used regardless of the general 
color scheme of the locomotive or train. It is not 
meant to be part of an esthetic scheme, but to serve 
Primarily as a warning of danger. And, any general 
thought to the contrary, it will not create an im- 
Pression of discord. 
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In railroad shops, where light reflection has often 
been the only consideration in decoration, the psycho- 
logical effect and contrast factor of color are also 
important. Here, the colors of high visibility—yellow 
and black combinations, orange and red—should be 
used to play their part in preventing accidents. 

We now know that eye fatigue and headaches can 
be caused by highly reflecting walls and work benches, 
by color afterimage, and by lighting that is too weak 
or too glaring. Scientifically applied colors or finishes 
not only cut down such disturbing elements but also 
produce a favorable psychological effect. 

The scientifically chosen hue of appropriate tone or 
correct neutral value is a potent factor in raising 
worker morale, whereas the wrong color (there is no 
such thing as no color—psychologically, black, white 
and gray are all colors) inevitably lowers the morale 
of workers. Correct colors are silent music to the 
personnel. Wrong colors irritate and disturb. 

Insufficient contast causes eye fatigue and slows 
up production. Too much contrast is just as fatiguing 
and dangerous as too little because the eye must 
constantly adapt itself to extreme changes in light 
reflection. For example, the handling of white or 
brilliant metal objects against a black background is 
just as injurious to the eyes as the handling of a black 
object on a black background, or of an aluminum 
piece on an aluminum or white work table. Thus, 
to provide maximum visibility without extreme eye 
adaptation, the contrast ratio on the working area 
must be just right. 

Afterimage is also a menace in a place of work and 
is often responsible for low production. When a person 
concentrates on a color, then turns his eyes to a 
neutral or white surface, he sees the complement of the 
color on which he had been concentrating. If he works 
on a yellow object he will see blue afterimages. From 
a green object there will be red afterimages. Many 
complaints of headaches and numerous reports of “spots 
before my eyes” are caused by this phenomenon. These 
can be avoided only by color-tuning the plant—by 
treating it with complementary hues of specific values. 

In a color-tuned plant the spirits of the workers 
are higher than they would be otherwise. There are 
no white walls to create glare and cause headaches. 
The machines are color-treated to provide proper con- 
trast with the material worked on. Hazardous parts 
of the machine are painted with a color of great vis- 
ibility to warn of danger, and, as a result, accidents 
are reduced. ° 

Walls, whether in shop, office, station, or car interior, 
are more than physical barriers. Their function is not 
limited to keeping out rain and cold or enclosing and 
protecting property. They also possess psychological 
factors and, in addition, serve a purpose in illumination. 

Where there are surfaces and light, there is color, 
and where there is color, there is psychological effect. 
This applies everywhere on the railroads—in railroad 
stations, ticket offices, shops, and passenger equipment. 
The objective should be to produce the most favorable 
psychological effect on patrons and employees—which 
can be achieved only through the selection and use 
of the proper colors and color combinations. The 
sooner railway officers recognize these facts and take 
advantage of them, the better it will be for their in- 
dustry. 
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Making Regulation More Realistic 


Further comment—this from a staff officer of an important 
eastern railroad—on the problem of securing an adequate re- 
turn for the railroads in a period of rising wages and prices: 


“A device which could put an end to dealing with the two 
kindred questions of wages and rates in separate compartments 
might be found if the 1. C. C.—whose members presumably 
are intimately acquainted with the entire railroad financial 
situation—could in some way be made a part of wage proceed- 
Ings. The statements of the carriers’ representatives as to 
their financial condition and ability to pay get a pretty thorough 
going over in wage cases with the result, | am afraid, that 
the facts become confused. Possibly, official participation by 
the commission would have some beneficial effect here. 1 do 
not think that the I. C. C. would be guilty of estimating future 
earnings with undue optimism. 

“However, even if such a correlation were worked out and 
an automatic rate increase came to be a part of the wage case, 
we would still be faced with the fact that railroad labor has had 
preserved to it the right to strike. If mediation is declined 
or is unsuccessful and arbitration takes place, we still know 
from experience that the unions, if they wish, can refuse to 
go along with the arbitration board’s findings. In such a case, 
when a strike vote is taken, a Presidential fact-finding board 


has to depend for enforcement of its findings on public opinion. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in my opinion, just about entirely destroyed the 
effectiveness of these boards by his performance in the wage 
case of 1943. 

As pessimistic as it may seem, | think that the only way to 
combat economic pressure is with economic pressure. Unfor- 
tunately, if today we had a strike of any vital part of railroad 
labor, which would tie up the operation of trains as happened 
in 1946, the outcome is government seizure of the railroads, 
putting the strikers to work under the fiction that they are 
working for Uncle Sam. | think the feeling is pretty general 
that, in such a case, labor eventually gets from the government 
what it is after. 

“It seems to me that the law of supply and demand works 
in railroad labor relations as in most everything else and nothing 
would prevent or end a strike quicker than the knowledge 
that there are a great many people willing to do the strikers’ 
work at the strikers’ current wages. However, such a pro- 
cedure means trouble, dislocation and a great deal of incon- 
venience. But until management is in a position to resist 
threats of economic pressure in kind, | am afraid that the 
spiral will continue upward. Of course, depriving labor of the 
right to strike in industries essential to the public health and 
welfare is an easier but less desirable alternative.” 





1.C.C. BUREAU ANALYZES 
1947 EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 56) 
est mileage in both periods, the decline was 1.17 per 
cent—from 1916’s 15,867 miles to 1946’s 15,681. 

Meanwhile, percentage declines in mileages did not 
vary greatly by territories, the range being from 9.15 
per cent in Southwestern territory to 12.93 per cent 
in Southern territory. In actual mileage, however, 
Official territory showed the greatest decline (9,324 
miles) and Southwestern the smallest (3,039 miles). 

Last year’s employment figures, as presented by the 

*bureau, show that the average number of employees 
of Class I line-haul steam roads, based on the 12 
mid-month counts, averaged 1,352,005 for the year. 
This was below all years since 1942, but above the 
level of the years 1940-42. The peak employment of 
the 1940-1947 period was in 1945 when the average 
number of employees was 1,420,266. 

Bringing up to date the bureau’s studies of the 
growth in the use of steel railway cars, the “Comment” 
shows that situation as of December 31, 1946. At that 
time, 67.8 per cent of the freight-carrying cars were 
of all-steel construction, 30.4 per cent were of steel- 
underframe construction, and “only 1.8 per cent were 
of other construction, mostly wooden. The situation as 
of December 31, 1920, was as follows: Steel, 27.1 per 
cent; steel underframe, 38.2 per cent; other 34.7 per 
cent. The bureau notes that the proportion of steel 
cars increased 7.7 percentage points during the 1941-45 
period, as compared with an increase of 13.7 percent- 
age points in the preceding five-year period. However, 
it suggests that “scarcity of steel during the war years 
and in the immediate postwar period has no doubt 
seriously retarded the building of steel cars.” 

“The trend toward steel cars has been even more 
decided in passenger-train service,” the “Comment” 
continues. “On December 31, 1920, Class I roads had 
53,501 passenger-train cars in service, of which 15,111 
(28.2 per cent) were steel; 6,573 (12.3 per cent) steel 


underframe, and 31,817 (59.5 per cent) of other con- 
struction, mostly wooden. At the close of the year 
1946 these carriers had 38,356 passepger-train cars in 
service, distributed by types of construction as follows: 
Steel, 32,184 (83.9 per cent); steel underframe, 5,424 
(14.1 per cent) ; and wooden, 748 (2.0 per cent). All 
of the passenger-train cars of the Pullman Company 
(7,281) as of the close of the year 1946 were of steel 
construction. 





DO FIRST COSTS RETARD 
ELECTRIFICATION? 


(Continued from page 49) 


for high voltage a.c. systems will save about half the cost 
of ordinary bonding. This is not true for d.c. installations. 

Engineering costs may be appreciably decreased by giv- 
ing the fabricator of structures the design work he will 
naturally duplicate. 


Anticipated Cost Reduction 


Savings which can be effected by improved design 
of the overhead system are itemized in Table II. 





Table Il 
Possible Reduction in the Total Cost of Electrification 


Cost reductions, 





per cent 

* le } 
Steel Wood 

peirtrml WCreer SNORE is. os 2c cdc sewn ssecces 25 
ET eS ae eee ere 50 
Off-track, smail motor cars ..............+-- 25 50 
Clamped attachments ......... Ee Ne 50 
Distribution materials—by truck ............ «25 
Ground crews—X-span, etc. ...........-..-- 60 80 
Ground crews—catenary spans .............. 1.00 1.20 
Simple catenary span—compound ............ 1.80 1.80 
Ry NIREREENRE 8 a es oe da weed 1.10 1.10 
Off-set catenary, or lower contact wite ...... 7.50 1.50 
ROR RIETR AE Ae ie No en ne Seeks 2.00 3.00 
14.50 11.10 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Emergency Board Hears 
More Employee Proposals 


Unions wind up testimony on 
their wage and rule demands 


Emergency board proceedings in the 
case of the demands of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America for a 30 per cent wage 
increase and changes in 25 working 
rules entered their third week with the 
session commencing February 16 at Chi- 
cago. The three organizations com- 
pleted presentation of their argument on 
February 18 and the carriers commenced 
presentation of their case. Both parties 
to the dispute have agreed to an exten- 
sion until March 10 for completion of 
the hearings, which otherwise would 
have had to end by February 26. 

Seek Shorter Turn-Around Day — 
W. R. Hamm, general chairman, B. L. 
E., Harrisburg, Pa., testified regarding 
the employees’ proposal to reduce the 
short turn-around passenger day from 
8 hr. within a spread of 10 hr. to 6 hr. 
within a spread of 8 hr. Mr. Hamm 
declared that there is considerable 
opportunity for the carriers to readjust 
schedules so that the basic 8-hr. day 
might be secured for short turn-around 
crews, but, in later testimony, he 
brought out a “stop-gap” provision 
which would require final release at the 
initial terminal. This provision, he ex- 
plained, “is especially important at this 
time, since the adoption of the 6-in-8 
rule may tempt the carriers” to read- 
just assignments so that the point of re- 
lease will not be the point at which the 
initial run commenced. 

General Chairman Hamm also testi- 
fied on the employees’ rule proposal that 
overtime in passenger service should be 
at the rate of 1%4 times the basic rate. 
The “basic day” for road passenger en- 
gine service employees is presently 5 
hours, and overtime is at an hourly rate 
of % of the basic daily rate. The 
change is sought “to rectify certain in- 
equities” between the straight and over- 
time rate of these employees. Mr. Hamm 
stated that there were already a num- 
ber of lines which have “abandoned the 
archaic 1919 overtime of % the basic 
daily rate,” and named 5 roads which 
have passenger overtime agreements 
more favorable to the employees than 
the representative existing rule. None 
of these, however, equaled in generosity 
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“Why Be in a Hurry 
For That Harp?” 


In a new leaflet for public distribu- 
tion the New York Central attacks 
the highway crossing accident problem 
in a light vein, employing small sketches 
and breezy sentences to drive home to 
the automobile driver his responsibility 
in avoiding collisions with trains at 
grade crossings. The text points out 
that 72 per cent of such accidents occur 
when the motorist has a clear view of 
the train and that in one-third of the 
cases the automobile is driven into the 
side of the train. 





the employees’ proposal, and one of the 
5 roads named has been strikebound 
continuously since September, 1946, be- 
cause of its alleged substandard wage 
scale. 

Five Hours Equal to Eight—Board 
Member Bushnell asked Mr. Hamm if 
the enginemen were not a “favored lot 
with respect to a five-hour day” over 
other American workers. Mr. Hamm 
contended that the enginemen produced 
a day’s work in five hours. He claimed 
that since the railroads sell tickets and 
materials on a mileage basis, the em- 
ployees were entitled to overtime after 
five hours, which is the equivalent of 
100 miles at 20 miles per hour, or the 
basic passenger day for that class of 
employee. He asserted that the five- 
hour day for engineers was justified on 
the basis of the physical and mental 
strain, and because they were disqual- 
ified if they failed to pass periodic 
physical examinations. In referring to 
New York-Washington passenger runs 
on which the engineers earn a month’s 
pay in 10 days, Mr. Hamm stated that 
if these men were required to work 
every other day, they would be nervous 
wrecks and “a charge on the com- 
munity.” 

Penalty Rule to Prod Carriers—A. F. 
Kummer, general chairman, B. L. E., 
St. Paul, Minn., was-called as a witness 
on the union’s proposals to establish ini- 
tial and final terminal delay rules pro- 
viding for extra compensation for all 
time held in excess of 45 minutes at 
initial terminals, and for all time after 
passenger trains stop at their final 
station or freight trains enter final 
terminal yard tracks, until relieved 
from duty. Mr. Kummer testified that 
the existence of these rules would make 
the carriers take measures to see that 


they did not occur. He stated that the 
proposal provides no time allowance at 
all at final terminal, because, if it did, 
the carriers would take advantage of it. 
J. P. Shields, first assistant grand. chief 
engineer, B. L. E., stated that much 
final terminal delay was due to interfer- 
ence by switching crews, and that there 
would be little or no final terminal de- 
lay if the carriers provided the right 
kind of supervision. Mr. Shields further 
stated that adoption of this rule would 
encourage the roads to change facilities 
so as to permit more expeditious han- 
dling of trains at terminals. 

Mr. Kummer t stified also on the 
union proposal that enginemen should 
have a designated point for going on and 
off duty, such point to be the same place 
and to be established by agreement. He 
told the board that this rule was needed 
because the practice of requiring engine 
crews to report at enginehouses and 
then relieving them at yards or passen- 
ger stations at,the same terminal was 
becoming increasingly prevalent with the 
expanded use of Diesel locomotives. 
This practice, Mr. Kummer stated, fre- 
quently compels the crews to make long 
trips across town via public transporta- 
tion—usually with their clothes boxes— 
to the original reporting point in order 
to get to their lockers or to their parked 
automobiles, and, in some cases, to reg- 
ister in. 

Premium for Night Work—A num- 
ber of witnesses were called to testify 
on the alleged need for a night differen- 
tial of 10 cents per hour for yard em- 
ployees. They claimed night work was 
less desirable because of the added haz- 
ard of working in darkness, the inade- 
quate “owl” service available on city 
transportation lines serving yards, un- 
natural hours of rest, and greater ex- 
tremes of climate. 

A. W. Telley, general chairman, B. 
L. F. & E., Hammond, Ind., testified 
with respect to the union proposal which 
provides, primarily, that when the 
services of a pilot are required, an en- 
gineer pilot must be used. In his tes- 
timony, he referred to the recommenda- 
tion of the 1946 emergency board on 
this same proposal; stating that he be- 
lieved “the board inadvertently erred” 
in arriving at its conclusion that, “be- 
cause such requirement as is embodied 
in this proposal would be tantamount to 
an invasion of managerial prerogatives 
and functions, the board is unable to 
recommend the adoption of the proposed 
rule.” It was Mr. Telley’s stand that 
the board, in so recommending, had 
“ynintentionally done violence to the 
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well-established principles of collective 
bargaining,” since the unions hold the 
right to negotiate with the carriers in 
matiers pertaining to working condi- 
tions and contend that this rule is sought 
for safety reasons. Mr. Telley testified, 
however, that the proposal did not con- 
template that a road foreman of engines 
alone could serve as a pilot, even though 
qualified, because the work belonged to 
the engineers as a class. 

Mr. J. J. Driver, general chairman, 
B. L. F. & E., Rochester, N. Y., testi- 
fied on the proposal which would pro- 
hibit engineers and firemen from throw- 
ing switches. He contended that the 
proposed rule was needed in the interest 
of safety, and that enginemen on en- 
gines running light were frequently re- 
quired to violate operating rules, partic- 
ularly in effecting crossover moves, be- 
cause of physical impossibility of throw- 
ing switches and operating the locomo- 
tive while flagging at the same time. 

Brook Jones, general chairman, B. L. 
F. & E., Minneapolis, Minn., testified in 
defense of the organizations’ “minimum 
guarantee” proposal which would allow 
assigned employees not less than the 
full mileage or hours of their regular 
assignment, including any overtime and 
arbitraries which are a part of the as- 
signment, when not used or when used 
in other service. The proposed rule 
also provides that unassigned or pool 
service employees used in other than 
their turns shall be paid not less than 
they would have earned had they fol- 
lowed their turn in the unassigned or 
pool service. As presented to the 
board, the rule was somewhat revised 
from the original proposal, which in- 
cluded also a clause that “regular assign- 
ments shall not be established for less 
than 6 days per week.” 

In cross-examination, it developed 
that if, for example, the New York 
Central annulled the “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” because of some catastrope which 
made its operation impossible, the road 
would be required to pay the engine 
crew just as though it had gone out cn 
the run, and that if that crew were then 
used in some other service, they would 
receive separate and additional pay for 
that run. If this instance occurred on 
a Sunday or holiday, the crew would 
receive time and one-half for the work 
it didn’t do, as well as time and one- 
half for any work actually performed. 
Employees did state that if the assign- 
ment, but not the run, were annulled—if 
schedule rules permitted—no time would 
have to be paid. 

Existing schedule rates usually pro- 
vide 48-hr. advance notice of annul- 
ment of an assignment. 

The employees introduced a motion 
picture on yard engines and switching 
service as one of their exhibits. The 
film, taken in and around Chicago and 
Minneapolis, Minn., was shown to the 
board in support of the organizations’ 
proposals for increased yard rates and 
differentials. 
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Limits T. & P. Trucking 
to Auxiliary Operations 


Must drop all-motor freight business 
under conditions imposed by 1I.C.C. 


Reporting on further hearing in 16 
reopened proceedings involving truck- 
ing certificates held by the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Texas & Pacific, Division 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has modified the certificates so that 
each shall include all five conditions 
which the commission has been impos- 
ing to insure that highway freight 
operations of railroads remain auxiliary 
to rail service. The title case is No. 
MC-50544, and the effect of the divi- 
sion’s determination will be to drive 
Transport out of the all-motor freight 
business which it has been conducting 
on some routes. 

While there have been variations, the 
five conditions whereby the commission 
has been tying railroad truck operations 
to the rails are generally as follows: 
Condition 1 limits the character of truck 
service which may be performed to that 
which is auxiliary to, or supplemental 
of, rail service; condition 2 stipulates 
that a railroad trucking operation may 
not serve any point not a station on the 
rail line; condition 3 in one form im- 
poses the prior-or-subsequent-haul-by- 
rail requirement and in another form it 
sets up “key points” between which 
truck service is prohibited; condition 4 
requires that all contractual relations 
between railroads and their trucking 
agencies be reported to the commission ; 
and condition 5 reserves to the commis- 
sion the right to impose such further 
conditions or limitations as ‘it may find 
necessary in order to restrict the opera- 
tions to those which are auxiliary to 
train service. 

Certificates Varied—There was no 
uniformity as to the inclusion of these 
conditions in the 16 certificates covered 
by the division’s report; and five did 
not contain condition 1, specifically 
limiting the trucking service to that 
which is auxiliary to rail service. It 
is under those five certificates that 
Transport has been conducting its all- 
motor operations, which are between 
Shreveport, La., and Gladwater, Tex., 
and between Wills Point, Tex., and Big 
Spring. In modifying all 16 certificates 
to make them subject to all five condi- 
tions, and thus require discontinuance 
of the all-motor services, the division 
relied on that fact all 16 contained con- 
dition 5, reserving to the commission 
the right to impose further conditions 
or limitations. 

Three of the five certificates under 
which the all-motor services have been 
conducted were acquired by purchase 
from sellers who formerly operated the 
routes as independent truckers; but the 





division made no exception with respect 
to them. In commission reports which 
authorized the purchases it found 
language which left “no doubt” that the 
acquisitions were approved “not for the 
purpose of permitting applicant to en- 
gage in motor operations independent 
of its proprietary railroad but solely to 
enable it to render a service auxiliary 
to or supplemental of rail service.” 

Precedent Established — Previously, 
the division had cited the commission’s 
decision in the Rock Island Motor 
Transit case, 40 M.C.C. 457, which held 
that accomplishment of the national 
transportation policy requires that: 
“Except where unusual circumstances 
prevail, every grant to a railroad or to 
a railroad affiliate of authority to oper- 
ate as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle, or to acquire such authority by 
purchase or otherwise, should be so 
conditioned as definitely to limit the 
future service by motor vehicle to that 
which is auxiliary to, or supplemental 
of, train service.” (See Railway Age of 
March 23, 1946, page 650.) 

Meanwhile, the division did not pass 
upon the lawfulness of the all-motor 
services conducted up to the present 
time. It confined itself to an expression 
of its conviction that the “public in- 
terest requires” that all future opera- 
tions covered by the 16 certificates be 
of the supplemental-to-rail-service type. 
The routes involved extend generally 
from New Orleans, La., on the east, to 
El Paso, Tex., and Lovington, N. M., 
on the west; a total distance of ap- 
proximately 1,150 miles. The division’s 
report was made by Commissioners 
Rogers and Patterson, since the third 
member, Commission Chairman Lee, 
“was necessarily absent and did not 
participate.” 


Wants Car Program 
At 14,000 a Month 


Transportation report issued by 
House’s foreign-aid committee 


“Whatever steps are necessary to se- 
cure the achievement in the near future 
of a target rate of production of 14,000 
freight cars per month should be 
taken,” the House of Representatives’ 
select committee on foreign aid said in 
a report made public on February 17. 
The report, entitled “Transportation as 
It Affects the European Recovery Pro- 
gram,” is the seventeenth of a series 
which the committee has been issuing 
to assist Congress in its consideration 
of the Marshall Plan. 

Like other reports of the series, the 
transportation survey “does not neces- 
sarily represent the views of all the in- 
dividual. members of the committee,” 
which is headed by Representative 
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Eaton, Republican of New Jersey, and 
has Representative Herter, Republican 
of Massachusetts, as its vice-chairman. 
The committee’s staff director is W. Y. 
Elliott, who served during the war on 
the staff of the former War Produc- 
tion Board—first as director of the 
Division of Stockpiling and Transporta- 
tion and later as vice-chairman for the 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 

Favors Voluntary Action — The re- 
port’s recommendation that freight-car 
production be brought to the 14,000-per- 
month level is based on a finding that 
the principal domestic problem which 
the European recovery program faces 
‘is that of a shortage of freight cars, 
resulting from recent increases in the 
demand for rail transportation and re- 
cent decreases in the amount of equip- 
ment available.” While allocation of 
steel is called for if it be found neces- 
sary, it is nevertheless expected that 
voluntary arrangments will produce the 
desired result. 

“The steel companies and the car 
builders,” the report said, “should be 
given time to work out their difficulties 
on a voluntary and cooperative basis, 
but if they do not succeed in bringing 
production up to the desired level, gov- 
ernment intervention may be necessary. 
If, after a period of trial, it should be 
determined that inadequate steel is being 
delivered to the car builders, a manda- 
tory allocation should be made. If it 
should be determined that the car build- 
ers are using excessive amounts of steel 
for other purposes, mandatory control 
may have to be imposed upon them. 
From the present trend of events it does 
not appear that such stringent measures 
will be necessary.” 

With respect to the 14,000-car pro- 
gram, Secretary of Commerce Harri- 
man recently indicated that benefits of 
an increase above the present 10,000- 
car program were being appraised in the 
light of the possible effects on supplies 
of steel that would remain available for 
“other areas of priority,” such as hous- 
ing, farm machinery, and petroleum 
equipment (see Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 7, page 66). 

Calls Railroads Slow—In its discus- 
sion of car shortages, the report which 
came from the House committee pre- 
sented figures on the “decline in the 
car population”; and it attributed the 
drop “in the first instance” to the “fail- 
ure on the part of the railroads to 
realize the probable magnitude of post- 
war demands for transportation and to 
order equipment to deal with these de- 
mands.” The report also said: “When 
late in 1946 the railroads got around 
to placing heavy orders for cars, the 
car-building industry was busy with 
export orders. Since then the car- 
building industry has found it impos- 
sible for a variety of reasons to bring 
Production up to the current target 
level of 10,000 cars a month. Since re- 
tirements of over-age and war-worn 
equipment have been approaching 7,000 
Cars a month, we have not yet been 
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able to make any headway in increas- 


ing our car population.” 

Even if a 14,000-per-month produc- 
tion were attained, the increase in car 
supply would be “painfully slow,” the 
report added. It went on to suggest 
full use of such “short-term remedies” 
as repair of bad-order cars and co- 
operative shipper-carrier action to re- 
duce tufn-around times. Meanwhile, 
the report suggested that a system of 
transportation priorities should be estab- 
lished only as a last resort. It noted 
that the authority under which the 
Office of Defense Transportation func- 
tions has been extended until February 
28, 1949, and asserted that “vigilance” 
in the administration of O.D. T.’s 
minimum loading orders “should be 
maintained.” 

“In view of the temporary nature of 
many of the problems and in view of 
the wide knowledge and experience of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Association of American Railroads, 
and the individual railroads, main re- 
liance should be placed on voluntary 
action through existing mechanisms,” 
the report also said. “The functions 
which require to be performed by some 
agency of the government are now those 
of coordination, expediting, and inter- 
preting government policy, rather than 
those of administration and control. If 
the situation deteriorates more, direct 
control powers may be needed.” 

Would Advise O. D. T.—The govern- 
ment agency with the functions listed 
above, the report went on to explain, 
“should regard it as one of its chief 
duties to maintain pressure on all pro- 
curing institutions, public and private, 
to buy in ways that will be most 
economical of transportation.” It is 
next indicated that such a job could 
be done by the proposed Emer- 
gency Foreign Reconstruction Author- 
ity, which legislation sponsored by Vice- 
Chairman Herter of the committee 
would create to administer the relief 
program. - Among other things, it is 
suggested that the “new agency should 
have power to initiate and propose to 
the O.D.T. directives relating to car 
movements for export.” 

Among other recommendations of the 
report is one calling for prompt action 
by the I.C.C. on the Ex Parte 166 
case wherein the railroads are seeking 
permanent freight-rate increases aver- 
aging 30 per cent in substitution for the 
temporary advance of 17.5 per cent 
which became effective in January. The 
application, the report said, should be 
acted upon “one way or another” at 
the “earliest possible moment,” to re- 
move “uncertainties concerning revenues 
which may be interfering with repair 
programs and operating efficiency.” 

The report also dealt with the 
“European Recovery Program and 
Ocean Shipping,” and “European In- 
land Transport Under the Recovery 
Program.” In the latter section it is 
recommended that. the United States 
“should do everything in its power to 


encourage the maximum production of 


‘transportation equipment in Europe”; 


and that meanwhile it “should produce 
for European use a minimum of 20,000 
freight cars by July 1, 1949.” The re- 
port does not recommend that any 
passenger cars be supplied to Europe 
“unless compelling evidence not now 
available demonstrating their urgent 
need is produced.” 


96 Railroads Receive 
Coach Fare Increase 


Commission authorizes hike for 85 
western carriers and 11 in South 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion this week authorized 96 railroads, 
including 85 in the Western district and 
11 in the Southern region, to increase, 
on five-days’ notice, their one-way coach 
fares by 13.63 per cent, or from 2.2 cents 
to approximately 2.5 cents per mile, and 
their round-trip fares to approximately 
2.25 cents per mile in each direction. 

At the same time, the commission 
authorized (1) the carriers to raise 
their minimum one-way fares from 10 
to 15 cents; and (2) the western roads 
to increase their round-trip transcon- 
tinental coach fares from 1.716 cents 
per mile to 1.8316 cents per mile in 
each direction and to boost their mini- 
mum one-way first-class and interme- 
diate fares from 10 to 15 cents. The 
commission’s order also applies to intra- 
state rates within Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 

As a result of the commission’s action, 
the one-way coach fare on all railroads, 
except the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, is now on the same level. 
As reported in Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 13, 1947, page 67, the New Haven 
was authorized to increase its one-way 
coach fares to approximately 2.875 
cents per mile. Earlier last year, the 
commission authorized Eastern district 
carriers and 26 roads in the South to 
increase, their one-way fares to 2.5 cents 
per mile. 

Effect on Revenues—According to 
the commission’s report, written by 
Commissioner Rogers, the increases will 
result in additional annual revenues of 
$21,000,000 to the western roads and 
$4,200,000 to the southern carriers. The 
increases, the commission said, will en- 
able the carriers to acquire additional 
new equipment, improve their service 
to the public, and meet the competition 
of private automobiles and other forms 
of transportation more successfully. 

With respect to the western roads, 
the commission reported that their pas- 
senger-train revenue declined frem a 
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million last year, while passenger-train 
operating expenses and taxes rose from 
$324 million in 1936 to $730 million in 
1947. Their coach-fare revenue, exclu- 
sive of commutation, declined from 
$403.7 million in 1944 to $227.7 million 
in 1946. At the same time, the com- 
mission noted that the average hourly 
wage paid by the western carriers last 
November was 70.7 per cent higher than 
that paid in 1939. Large increases in 
the cost of fuel and supplies also were 
cited. 

Turning to the southern roads, the 
commission’s report revealed that the 
coach fare revenues of nine of the 11 
petitioning carriers declined from $107.1 
million in 1944 to $62.2 million in 1946 
and to $34.6 million for the first 9 
months of 1947. It also observed that 
the average wage paid by Class I roads 
in the Southern region during the first 
eight months of 1947 was 56.5 per cent 
higher than that paid in 1940. 

The commission attributed the “very 
favorable results” of the petitioners’ 
passenger-train operations during the 
war years to the “large and unprece- 
dented” volume of travel by govern- 
ment representatives and military per- 
sonnel and their families. It added, 
however, that most of that travel has 
disappeared and “cannot be expected to 
recur in peacetime years.” 

An Intrastate Case—The commission 
also found that the application of intra- 
state coach fares within Illinois by the 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, one of the 
western petitioners, on a lower basis 
than approved for interstate application 
over its line and the lines of the other 
petitioners will result in undue and 
unreasonable advantage, preference and 
prejudice, as between persons in inter- 
state commerce, on the one hand, and 
in intrastate commerce, on the other 
hand. 

The C. A. & E., by virtue of a federal 
court decree, has been maintaining one- 
way fares in coaches on the same basis 
(2.2 cents per mile) as maintained by 
the petitioners serving Illinois under 
the commission’s outstanding orders. It 
asked the commission to require con- 
tinuance of that parity by exercising its 
power under section 13(4) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. s 

“This petitioner has no recourse in 
the premises except to appeal to this 
commission, as it cannot apply to the 
state regulatory body because of the 
2-cent statutory maximum, nor to the 
court, because it is no longer in re- 
ceivership,” the commission said in part. 
“The evidence clearly shows that intra- 
state fares over its line on a lower 
basis than herein approved would re- 
sult in unwarranted and _ substantial 
person-locality and revenue discrimina- 
tion in favor of intrastate travel and 
against interstate travel. This railroad 
is the only petitioner located in a state 
with a statutory maximum of less than 
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2.5 cents, which does not have the 
benefit of an outstanding intrastate 
order from this commission.” 
Commissioner Splawn, concurring in 
part with the commission’s decision, held 
that the record does not provide ade- 
quate or legal basis for the findings 
which authorize increases in intrastate 
fares. He particularly disagreed, he 
said, with the finding that the increased 
fares for intrastate application within 
the respective states mentioned “will be 
just and reasonable for the future” and 
the findings with respect to intrastate 
farés in Illinois maintained by the C. 
A. & E. 

“This commission,” he wrote, “has no 
power to fix reasonable passenger fares 
as such for intrastate application within 
any state. On the contrary, it is now 
well settled, first, that the power of this 
commission with reference to intrastate 
fares is dominant only so far as neces- 
sary to alter fares which injuriously 
affect interstate commerce, and second, 
that the mere existence of a disparity be- 
tween particular intrastate and interstate 
fares does not warrant this commission 
in prescribing intrastate fares.” 


North Western to Place Safety 
Lights on All Suburban Trains 


Sixty-six suburban trains of the Chi- 
cago & North Western have been 
equipped with Mars rear-end oscillat- 
ing warning lights, and it is the in- 
tention of the North Western to have 
all of its suburban trains equipped with 
these safety lights by the end of this 
week, L. L. White, vice-president in 
charge of operations, announced on 
February 16. 

Developed by the North Western in 
conjunction with the Mars Signal Light 
Company, the rear-end red light auto- 


matically turns on when the engineer 
reduces air pressure to apply the brakes. 
The red light oscillates in a figure “8” 
and its rays are visible at great dis- 
tance, even around curves. Some of 
the new lights, in addition to the red 
light, will have an alternate white light 
for use when trains are backing up for 
any considerable distance, it was stated. 

“This is one of the most effective 
safety devices yet developed for rail- 
road use,’ Mr. White said. “It has 
been a very valuable aid on our through 
trains and will be a supplementary 
safety factor in suburban service.” 

Nearly all of the North Western’s 
through trains are equipped with the 
red rear-end warning light, Mr. White 
stated. In addition, all Diesel-electric 
freight and passenger locomotives and 
a number of steam locomotives are 
equipped with a head-end oscillating 
light which flashes a brilliant white 
light in the form of a figure “8” when 
the train is in motion and automatically 
changes to a red figure “8” when the 
train is stopped in an emergency. 

Mr. White said that, since its inaugu- 
ration, this emergency red warning 
light has been credited with preventing 
two side collisions in multiple-track 
territory. The oscillating white light, 
he added, is of real benefit in prevent- 
ing crossing accidents involving high- 
way traffic for the reason that it is 
more likely to attract the attention of 
motorists than is the straight beam 
light. 


Benefit Payments Remain High 


Retirement and survivor benefit pay- 
ments by the Railroad Retirement Board 
remained at a high level during Novem- 
ber, with payments of all types amount- 
ing to $18,997,000, according to the 
January issue of the board’s “Monthly 














RAILWAY MEN HONORED FOR WAR SERVICES—At the investiture at Rideau Hall in 
Ottawa February 11, Viscount Alexander, governor-general of .Canada, bestowed the in- 
signias of Companions of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and Commanders of the Civil Division of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
upon five Canadian railway men in recognition of their services during World War Il. 
Reading from left to right: E. W. MacKinnon, C.B.E., retired superintendent of the Prince 
Edward Island division, Canadian National; Maynard A. Metcalf, C.B.E., vice-president 
and executive assistant, Canadian National; Walter S$. Thompson, C.B.E., director of 
public relations, Canadian National and Trans-Canada Air Lines; S. J. Hungerford, C.M.G., 
former president Canadian National and National Railways Munitions; and Robert Charles 





Vaughan, C.M.G., chairman and president, Canadian National 
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Review.” The 16,270 new awards for 
the month included 3,998 retirement an- 
nuities and 12,272 monthly or lump- 
sum survivor benefits. 

Activities of the board in connection 
with unemployment compensation drop- 
ped considerably during November, as 
compared with the preceding month, 
due in part to a shorter work month 
and to the board’s intensified efforts 
to place claimants in suitable jobs. Ap- 
plications and claims were, respectively, 
28 and 24 per cent fewer, and the num- 
ber of new beneficiaries decreased by 
almost one half, to 9,286. Payments 
for 72,318 claim periods totaled $2,- 
094,000. 

A decline in sickness benefit payments 
was also experienced in November, 
during which benefits amounting to $1,- 
986,000 were paid to 31,192 disabled 
railroad workers for illness or injury. 
An additional $143,000 was paid to 1,131 
maternity beneficiaries. 


New “Olympian Hiawatha” 
Schedule 


To provide additional connections 
with trains arriving in Chicago from 
cities in the East and South, the 
“Olympian Hiawatha” of the ‘Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific will de- 
part westbound from Chicago to the 
Pacific Northwest two hrs. later than 
at present, effective on February 22. 
The train will leave Chicago at 3:30 
p. m. and operate on a two-hr. later 
schedule along its entire route. There 
will be no change in the eastbound 
schedule. 


Amended RR Reorganization 
Bill Reported by Senate Group 


The Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce this week re- 
ported to the Senate an amended version 
of the House-approved “Mahaffie” bill, 
H. R. 2298, to provide for the voluntary 
readjustment of railroad financial struc- 
tures. Among other changes, the amend- 
ments added provisions making the 
bill’s procedures applicable to some 
toads already in the hands of the 
courts, but such provisions are more 
restrictive than previous proposals along 
that line, being the result: of a com- 
promise reached by committee members 
of different views on the matter. 

As passed by the House and reported 
to the Senate last year, H. R. 2298, 
sponsored by Representative Wolverton, 
Republican of New Jersey, pertained 
solely to railroads not in the hands of 
the courts and embodied only the modi- 
fication of mortgage terms. It pro- 
posed to re-establish in modified and 
amplified form the voluntary finan- 
cial readjustment procedures of the 
former McLaughlin Act which expired 
in 1945. Meanwhile, S. 249, another 
Mahaffie” bill, was introduced by 
Senator White, Republican of Maine, 
but it was eventually reported to the 
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Senate with amendments sponsored by 
Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
and Senator Meyers, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, to include certain rail- 
roads already in the hands of the courts. 
No action was taken by the Senate last 
year on either bill. 

According to the Senate committee, 
the amended version of H. R. 2298, 
as now reported, meets the plea of such 
roads as the Boston & Maine and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas in that it pro- 
vides for the modification of stocks as 
well as bonds. The modifications per- 
mitted by the bill would require ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and assent by holders of 75 
per cent of the principal amount or 
number of shares of each class of 
securities affected. 

The bill, which, the committee said, 
has the approval of the commission, 
railroads, and security holders, now pro- 
vides that only those railroads in bank- 
ruptcy or receivership on the date of its 
enactment may adopt the voluntary re- 
organization program. This would 
exclude, the committee said, such roads 
as the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Central of Georgia, which have 
completed their reorganizations. Al- 
though the committee observed that 
the procedure could be applied by 14 
roads now undergoing reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
and six in equity proceedings, it said 
that few, if any, are expected to take 
advantage of it. 

The committee said that the bill, as 
reported, provides that a railroad can- 
not take advantage of the voluntary 
program if an order has been entered 
confirming the sale of its property or if 
a court order confirming a plan of re- 
organization under section 77 has been 
entered. A railroad, it said, must have 
the permission of the court to follow 
the voluntary procedure, adding it must 
file assurances from holders of at least 
25 per cent of the aggregate of all se- 
curities, including 25 per cent of the 
amount of all creditors’ claims, that they 
approve the proposed modification. The 
reorganization roads which the former 
Reed-Meyers proposals covered would 
have had the readjustment procedures 
applied to them on a mandatory basis. 

The amendments to the bill also 
stipulate that if the court grants per- 
mission to proceed with the voluntary 
settlement, the bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceeding will be suspended until 
the commission has considered and 
acted upon a new plan, or until 12 
months have elapsed following the filing 
of the application and no modification 
has been approved by the commission. 
Meanwhile, the court retains custody of 
the carrier’s property. If a plan is ap- 
proved by the commission and is satis- 
factory to the court, it terminates the 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Other amendments require the com- 
mission and the courts to consider any 


changes or developments which have 
occurred since a reorganization plan 
under section 77 was approved by the 
commission and which were not provided 
for in the plan, and exemption from the 
Internal Revenue Code of the provisions 
for taxation on transfer or exchange of 
securities undertaken pursuant to the 
bill. 

The Senate last week paved the way 
for the committee to report H. R. 2298 
for the second time when, at the re- 
quest of Senator Reed, it removed both 
that measure and S. 249 from its calen- 
dar and referred them back to the 
committee. 


Convict Two for Benefits Fraud 


Two claimants for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits were convicted 
recently by the federal district court at 
Jefferson, Tex., for making fraudulent 
benefit claims at a time when they were 
actually employed. Convicted under the 
terms of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, both claimants were 
given jail sentences which were sus- 
pended, and were placed on probation 
for one year. The men were required to 
refund the money fraudulently collected 
to the Railroad Retirement Board. Any 
individual guilty of fraud under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act is sub- 
ject to maximum penalties of one year 
in jail or a $10,000 fine, or both. 


Norfolk Southern Drops 
Passenger Business 


The- Norfolk Southern, following re- 
ceipt of authority from the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission and the 
North Carolina State Utilities Com- 
mission, recently eliminated all passen- 
ger cars on its trains between Norfolk, 
Va., and Raleigh, N. C. The road, 
now completely out of the passenger- 
carrying business, will continue to oper- 
ate the trains for mail and express 
service. 


C. of Ga. Coordinated Trucking 
Plan Approved by I.C.C. 


Division 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved Cen- 
tral of Georgia plans for the, establish- 
ment of a network of truck routes over 
which operations will be coordinated 
with its rail services for |.c.1. freight. 
The trucking operations will be con- 
ducted by the Central’s subsidiary, the 
Central of Georgia Motor Transport 
Company, to which the division’s report 
grants a certificate subject to the usual 
conditions designed to keep the highway 
operations auxiliary to rail service. ‘ 
_As proposed by Transport, the net- 
work would have covered 20 routes 
and seven alternate routes, ranging in 
length from 19 to 164 miles and ag- 
gregating “slightly more than 2,000 
miles.” The report otherwise described 
the proposed set-up as a “very compre- 
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Track workers salute the first train through the Chesapeake & Ohio’s newest tunnel, a 





3,622-ft. bore which crosses the Kentucky-Virginia state line through Pine mountain. 
The tunnel, part of a 14-mile. extension from Jenkins, Ky., to new coal fields in Wise 
county, Va., will be placed in regular use February 29 





hensive one,” with the truck routes 
paralleling all lines of the Central and 
its subsidiaries, “excluding the line be- 
tween Americus, Ga., and Columbus, 
certain branch lines, and parts of cer- 
tain main lines, particularly between 
Savannah, Ga., and Millen, between Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Childersburg, and 
between Montgomery, Ala., and Eu- 
faula.” 

The division refused to authorize 
operations on six of the proposed routes 
(mostly alternate routes) which would 
have totaled 333 miles in length; so the 
approved network will extend over ap- 
proximately 1,700 route miles. The 
general plan of the coordinated service, 
the commission explained, “calls for 
transportation of I.c.1. traffic by rail 
between certain consolidation or break- 
bulk stations (key points) and by motor 
vehicle between those key-points and 
intermediate or way-stations.” 

In acting favorably on the proposal, 
the division refused to require the rail- 
road to make its trucking arrangements 
with independent truckers, as had been 
proposed by American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, the Southern Motor Carriers 
Rate Conference, and other protesting 
motor-carrier interests. “The proposed 
service,” the report said, “contemplates 
more than a mere interchange of traffic 
for joint movement over routes of con- 
necting carriers. What Central desires 
and needs is a motor service on ship- 
ments exclusively in its custody and 
control.” 

With further reference to the con- 
tentions of the protestants, the division 
said it does not consider that “one com- 
peting carrier or class of carriers has 
a vested right in the continuance by 
another of an inefficient method of oper- 
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ation.” This statement came after ref- 
erences to “convincing” evidence that 
the Centrals present 1. c.1. service from 
and to way-stations “is slow, inefficient, 
and expensive, and is satisfactory neith- 
er to the railroad nor to the shipping 
public.” 

“The proposed coordinated motor-rail 
service is devised to improve that serv- 
ice,” the report continued. “Central 
will not thereby enter a wholly new 
field of service, but . . . simply pro- 
poses to substitute a faster and more 
economical and efficient means for han- 
dling the I. c.1. traffic which it has been 
and is transporting, and which it is 
obligated to continue to transport.” 


Monorail System Described 


At the February 19 meeting of the 


New York Railroad Club, Edward H. 
Anson, vice-president of Gibbs & Hill, 
Inc., consulting engineers, described the 
suspended monorail system of rapid 
transit for urban and interurban pas- 
senger transportation, promoted by the 
recently incorporated Monorailway Cor- 
poration, the president of which is 
Frank S. Lyon. | 


Erie Installing Radio System 
On 300 miles of Main Track 


The Erie has begun installation 
of very-high-frequency radio-telephone 
equipment on its Kent, Mahoning and 
Meadville divisions to provide complete 
coverage over more than 300 miles of 
main-line trackage between Marion, 
Ohio, and Salamanca, N. Y., R. E. 
Woodruff, Erie president, has an- 
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nounced. Complete installation with full 
operation is expected by May 1, he said. 
The equipment used in the system is 
being delivered by the Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corp. 

All main-line Diesel-electric road 
locomotives operating over the three 
divisions will be radio-equipped. In 
equipping both cabs of 7 3-unit passen- 
ger and 9 4-unit freight locomotivcs, 
as well as 15 cabooses, a total of 47 
mobile radio installations will be made. 
In addition, 14 wayside offices will be 
equipped to provide complete radio 
coverage and the plan also includes the 
use of “walkie-talkie” radio sets for 
head-end and rear-end communication 
on the trains. 


Court Rules Against Separate 
South Carolina Corporation 


The power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to exempt 
railroads from state laws overrides 
those provisions of the constitution and 
statutes of South Carolina which re- 
quire that companies operating railroads 
there must be incorporated under the 
laws of that state, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled on February 16. 
The ruling came in a unanimous opinion, 
announced by Justice Black, in a case 
involving an appeal of the Seaboard 
Air Line from a determination of the 
South Carolina Supreme Court. 

The latter had held that the state’s 
incorporation requirements must be met 
by the present Seaboard company which 
took over the properties last year as 
the road’s 15%4-year receivership came 
to an end. The reorganized company is 
incorporated in Virginia; and, in sanc- 
tioning the new set-up, the I.C.C. found 
that compliance with the South Carolina 
corporation laws would result in “sub- 
stantial delay and needless expense,” and 
“would not be consistent with the public 
interest.” 

The case reached the state court on 
the Seaboard’s petition for an injunction 
to restrain the attorney general of 
South Carolina from attempting to en- 
force the state’s corporation laws 
against it. The state court dismissed 
the complaint with a ruling that the 
I.C.C. had gone beyond its power; and 
the Seaboard then appealed to the 
Supreme Court. The latter held that 
the language of section 5 “very clearly 
reposes power in the commission to ex- 
empt railroads under a_ section 
proceeding from state laws which bar 
them from operating in the state or 
impose conditions upon such operation.” 

Reference was also made to the state 
court’s reliance on the last sentence of 
section 5(11) as a provision which it 
thought “negatived a congressional pur- 
pose to empower the commission to 
relieve railroads from state laws such 
as South Carolina’s.” The sentence 
reads as follows: “Nothing in this sec- 
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tion shall be construed to create or 
provide for the creation, directly or in- 
directly, of a federal corporation, but 
any power granted by this section to any 
carrier or other corporation shall be 
deemed to be in addition to and in 
modification of its powers under its 
corporate charter or under the laws of 
any state.” 

“We see nothing in this sentence that 
detracts from the broad powers granted 
the commission by section 5,” the 
Supreme Court. said. “In fact, the 
language of the sentence appears to sup- 
port the commission’s power here ex- 
ercised. Although the sentence bars 
creation of a federal corporation, it 
clearly authorizes a railroad corporation 
to exercise the powers therein granted 
over and above those bestowed upon it 
by the state of its creatien. These 
federally conferred powers can be ex- 
ercised in the same manner as though 
they had been granted to a federally 
created corporation. . . . Here, just as 
a federally created railroad corporation 
could for federal purposes operate in 
South Carolina, so can this Virginia 
corporation exercise its federally 
granted power to operate in that state.” 


Washington Hearing in Bus Fare 
Probe Postponed to June 15 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set back to June 15 its scheduled 
March 1 hearing at Washington, D. C., 
with respect to its No. MC-C-550 in- 
vestigation of bus fares. The hearing 
previously had been postponed from 
January 19 to March 1. 


December Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ prelim- 
inary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for December and 1947’s 12 








months. The compilation, subject to re- 
vision, appears at bottom of page 4. 


J. T. Scott, Jr., Nominated 
For National Mediation Board 


President Truman has submitted to 
the Senate the nomination of John 
Thad Scott, Jr., of Houston, Tex., to 
be a member of the National Mediation 
Board for the term expiring February 1, 
1951. The three-man board has been 
functioning with two members since 
June, 1946, when George A. Cook re- 
signed. Mr. Scott, who is 53 years 
old, is an attorney. He has served as 
a referee in several National Railroad 
Adjustment Board cases. 


justice Department Assails 
More Wartime Rates 


The Department of Justice continued 
to assail the railroads’ wartime freight 
rates this week when it filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission two 
complaints seeking recovery for alleged 
overcharges on shipments of various 
commodities. One complaint, which 
names approximately 500 railroads as 
defendants, pertains to the rates charged 
on the wartime shipments of combat 
vehicles, such as armored cars, army 
tractor tanks and half tracks, while 
the other complaint, in which 19 western 
railroads are cited, pertains to the rates 
levied on iron and steel shapes, angles, 
bars and beams from a steel plant at 
Minnequa, Colo., to Los Angeles, Cal., 
Richmond, Portland, Ore., and other 
Pacific coast shipbuilding points. 

With respect to the former complaint, 
the department asserted that the rates 
on combat vehicles should not have ex- 
ceeded the rates on commodities pos- 
sessing comparable transportation char- 
acteristics, such as road making im- 
plements. An appendix to the com- 
plaint set out representative transconti- 
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Number of casualties in train, train-service and nontrain ac- 


cidents: 
Trespassers: 
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Travelers not on trains: 
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Month of 12 months ended 

December with December 
— a cae A ~ 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
ee 1,433 1,383 16,789 15,556 
Becks + ubtnas 99 120 1,416 1,542 
bimkwees 76 93 1,184 1,161 
ee area wee 1 14 34 65 
scaaueieetave.ei% 157 232 1,276 1,586 
a dy Caxayeeeskeoa 3 1 32 38 
Mb hae bios 261 273 2,872 3,032 
piwe cts ne 1 5 10 15 
, rere 145 116 1,006 1,058 
ne ee 78 64 710 672 
Stieeane eas 3,037 3,306 35,715 38,325 
bs mialeiud vais 186 252 1,984 2,030 
eels Scaenee deg 720 864 6,727 6,845 
Sette teva 368 451 4,186 4,362 


S Garhsrataraere 4,396 4,884 48,780 52,007 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derailments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 


bassers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
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184 228 1,794 1,851 
515 613 4,238 4,397 





nental shipments of the combat vehicles 
which moved under rates ranging from 
$2.02 to $3.17 per 100 Ib. Had they 
moved on the basis of rates sought in 
the complaint, the range would have 
been from $1.54 to $2.01 per 100 Ib. 
According to J. F. Sonnett, assistant 
attorney general in charge of the anti- 
trust division, the complaint was filed at 
the request of the armed forces. 

The department said that the com- 
plaint against the 19 western carriers 
was filed at the request of the United 
States Maritime Commission. It al- 
leges in part that the charges on the 
trafic there involved, which were 85 
cents per 100 lb., minimum 40,000 Ib. 
and 60,000 Ib., were unreasonable and 
unjust to the extent that they exceeded 
65 cents, minimum of 90,000 Ib. 

Commenting on this complaint, Mr. 
Sonnett said that the defendant car- 
riers “consistently refused” the govern- 
ment’s attempts to obtain reasonable 
adjustments. The iron and steel articles 
named in the complaint were used in 
the wartime shipbuilding program. 

As reported in Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 10, page 68, hearings on four other 
government complaints against the rail- 
roads will be held at the Washington, 
D. C., offices of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 26. 


1.C.C. Bureau Issues More 
Data on 1947 Traffic Flow 


The Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued six tables 
showing, on a one-per-cent-sample basis, 
the intraterritorial and interterritorial 
movements of freight traffic as rep- 
resented by carload terminations re- 
ported by Class I railroads for the 
second quarter of 1947. The compila- 
tion is Statement No. 485 of the bureau. 

It is in the same form as that pre- 
senting like figures for 1947’s first 
quarter, which was described in detail 
in the Railway Age of January 10, page 
43. The data are being taken from 
waybills submitted in response to the 
commission’s September 6, 1945, order 
requiring Class I roads to file all 
audited waybills representing their car- 
load terminations which are numbered 
“1” or with numbers ending in “01.” 


Emergency Board Report 


The White House has made public a 
report which President Truman re- 
ceived February 17 from the emergency 
board which he appointed to investigate 
a dispute between the Chicago North 
Shore & Milwaukee and certain of its 
employees represented by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, American Federation of 
Labor. 

The board recommended that the em- 
ployees be given a wage increase of 15% 
cents per hour, retroactive to September 
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1, 1947. The employees had demanded 
an hourly increase of 20 cents. 

With respect to the union’s demands 
for changes in rules and working condi- 
tions, the board recommended three 
changes favoring the employees’ posi- 
tion. It also recommended denial of one 
demand and spbmitted recommendations 
favorable to the workers on three pro- 
posed changes after suggesting certain 
modifications in favor of the railroad. 
Of the 15 rules changes originally de- 
manded by the union, seven were either 
withdrawn or successfully mediated by 
representatives of the National Media- 
tion Board. 

The board was composed of Chairman 
H. H. Schwartz, a former member of 
N. M. B., Russell Wolfe, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and R. E. Stone, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 14 totaled 734,262 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on February 19. 
This was a decrease of 13,132 cars, or 
1.8 per cent, below the previous week, 
a decrease of 65,715 cars, or 8.2 per cent, 
below the corresponding week last year, 
and an increase of 27,208 cars, or 3.8 
per cent, above the comparable 1946 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 7 totaled 747,394 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A. R., appears in the table. 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, February 7 














Commodities: 








LS ees 39,042 47,304 50,844 
Livestock 9,765 11,276 18,348 
eee 174,38 176,34 186,166 
1 ee 14,768 14,366 9244 
Forest ...... 40,251 47,963 35,588 
Se 12,567 11,295 5,878 
Mdse. l.c.1 105,687 112,907 120,252 
er 350,927 345,842 287,920 
2 Ae 747,394 767,301 713,240 
| 727,038 835,051 723,301 
| ee 771,992 821,928 708,554 
“i | ae 811,286 828,060 749,443 
“es | eee 831,447 830,953 772,888 

Cumulative total, 
6 weeks ... 4,571,195 4,770,721 4,320,404 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 7 totaled 73,189 cars 
as compared with 73,230 cars for the 
previous week and 65,241 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
ded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
February 7, 1948 .. 70,768 34,240 
February 8, 1947 .. 65,241 35,752 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
February 7, 1948 .. 419,817 199,253 
February 8, 1947 .. 399,273 213,485 


Katy Seeks Aid in Securing 
Through Service to Mexico City 


In what the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
termed “a step further in the Katy’s 
campaign to prevail upon the Missouri 
Pacific Lines to ‘open’ the southwestern 
gateway to Mexico,” Raymond J. Morfa, 
board chairman, last week asked the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce to take sides in the dispute. As 
noted in the Railway Age of November 
22, 1947, page 52, Mr. Morfa publicly 
charged the M.P. with maintaining a 
“stranglehold” on the 150-mi. link-line 





whereby the present “Bluebonnet” out 
of Kansas City will operate through to 
San Antonio, via Dallas, Tex.. instead 
of terminating at Dallas as it does now. 
The “Bluebonnet,” he stated, would 
carry a sleeping car originating at Kan- 
sas City, which it would move through 
to San Antonio for connection with the 
M. P. and the National of Mexico to 
Mexico City. He expressed the hope 
that this arrangement will meet the 
M. P.’s approval inasmuch as the new 
service would have no through connec- 
tion with the Katy’s St. Louis train. He 
asked the Kansas City board to “help 
the Katy prevail upon the M. P. to co- 
operate” in putting the service into 
effect. 


1. C. C. Denies Post Office 
Request to Vacate Mail Pay Rise 


Denying a petition filed by the Post 
Office Department, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has refused to vacate 
and set aside its December 4, 1947, 
order which approved a temporary in- 
crease of 25 per cent in railroad rates 
for handling mail, effective February 1. 
The order also prescribed retroactive 
adjustments from February 1 back to 
February 19, 1947. 

The Post Office Department’s petition 
was outlined in Railway Age of January 
31, page 62, while the railroads’ reply 
was noted in the issue of February 7, 
page 63. The proceeding is Docket 
No. 9200. 


3rd Quarter Loading Estimates 
in 1947 Were 1.1 Per Cent Low 


The 13 regional Shippers Advisory 



























































































































































District 1948 1947 1946 ; 
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Revenue Tons and Revenue Ton-Miles—1947 Compared with 1941, 1945 and 1946 
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Comparison National Forecast With Actual Carloadings—Third Quarter 1947 
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estimate of 15 per cent, while the varia- 
tions by commodities ranged from an 
overestimate of 24 per cent in the case 
of agricultural implements and vehicles, 
other than automobiles, to an under- 
estimate of 127 per cent in metals, other 
than iron and steel. 

The report shows that there were 
overestimates in 17 commodity groups 
and underestimates in 15. In addition 
to agricultural implements and vehicles, 
there were overestimates of 17.3 per cent 
in cotton and in cotton seed, soybean- 
vegetable cake and meal, except oil; 
13.7 per cent in poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts; 12.5 per cent in automobiles and 
trucks; and 11.9 per cent in lumber and 
forest products. Among the larger 
underestimates were 92.7 per cent in 
cotton seed, soybean-vegetable cake and 
meal, except oil; 71.4 per cent in chemi- 
cals and explosives; and 55.8 per cent 
in paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing. 

The report also showed that the car- 
loadings were overestimated in six 
board districts and: underestimated in 
seven. 


Sees Railroads as Primary 
Anti-Socialization Forces 


American railroads are the first line 
of defense against the socialization of 
American business and industry, George 
T. Carmichael, vice-president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
told a meeting of the Eastern Railroad 
Treasurers in New York last week. 
He warned that attempts are being 
made, using “emergency situations” as 
an excuse, to institute government 
ownership of railroads. “If the rail- 
roads lose this battle,” Mr. Carmichael 
said, “you may be sure that other in- 
dustries will follow and our heritage 
of greatness founded on free enterprise 
will certainly be in a sorry state. 

“T believe the railroads must make 
each important branch of their service 
self-supporting,” he continued. “The 
traditional theory has been that carload 
freight service should produce prac- 
tically all the net income. Less-than- 
carload freight, passenger, mail and ex- 
Press should each contribute sometlting 
to the net income .. . or at least cover 
their share of all costs, including taxes 
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and rentals.” The New Haven execu- 
tive also recommended repeal by Con- 
gress of the 15-per cent passenger- 
transportation excise tax which, he 
said, was restricting passenger traffic. 
Mr. Carmichael reported, in addition, 
that the severe weather and snow 
since the latter part of December have 
cost the New Haven approximately 
$2,500,000. 


C. & N. W. Installs New Phone 
System Between Chicago-Omaha 


To provide more rapid and efficient 
telephone service between Chicago and 
Omaha, Neb., and principal interme- 
diate points, the Chicago & North 
Western last week completed the in- 
stallation of a new 489-mi. telephone 
system on its main line between these 
two cities. Begun a year ago by the 
communications and signal department 
of the road, the system is made possible 
by using carrier equipment on two 
existing wires, which provides three 
telephone circuits and 12 telegraph cir- 
cuits. The carrier equipment for this 
installation was furnished by the West- 
ern Electric Company. R. L. Williams, 
president of the North Western, said 
a similar system is now being installed 
between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn.- 
Minneapolis, and will be placed into 
service late this year. 


Orders Rock Island to Drop 
Peoria-Davenport Truck Service 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the Rock 
Island Motor Transit Company to dis- 
continue what the division’s report calls 
the “independent and direct all-motor 
service under motor carrier billing and 
motor carrier rates,” which the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific subsidiary has 
been conducting between Peoria, IIl., 
and Davenport, Iowa. The division’s re- 
port in No. MC-C-406 passed upon a 
complaint of the Dohrn Transfer Com- 
pany of Rock Island, IIl., which was 
supported by the Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference of American Trucking 
Associations. 

The Rock Island subsidiary did not 


_ deny that it was conducting the services 





complained of, but it held that it was 
authorized to do so under its certificates 
covering the route. Among other argu- 
ments in support of this position, it con- 
tended that requirements of the certi- 
ficates’ conditions designed to keep the 
highway services auxiliary to rail oper- 
ations were met if all points served by 
Transit’s trucks were stations on the 
Rock Island, as are those on the Peoria- 
Davenport route. The division rejected 
the contention, supporting its position 
with citations from various reports in 
which the commission has dealt with 
auxiliary-to-rail-service matters. 

The order accompanying the report 
requires discontinuance of the service on 
or before March 31. The report was 
made by Commissioners Rogers and 
Patterson. Commission Chairman Lee, 
the other member of Division 5, “was 
necessarily absent and did not partici- 
pate.” 


C. & O. Stockholder Jackson 
Can Argue in N. Y. C. Case 


George S. Jackson, of 230 West End 
avenue, New York, a Chesapeake & 
Ohio stockholder whose criticisms with 
respect to various policies and activities 
of that road and the Federation for 
Railway Progress were reported in the 
Railway Age of January 31, page 50, 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to intervene in 
pending cases involving the proposed 
tie-up of the New York Central with 
the C. & O. The intervention was au- 
thorized in an order by Commissioner 
Mahaffie, and it permits Mr. Jackson to 
participate in the forthcoming oral ar- 
gument and in future proceedings in 
the cases. 

The cases, which have been set for 
oral argument at Washington, D. C., on 
February 27, involve the petition of C. 
& O. and Alleghany Corporation for re- 
lease of the former’s 400,000 shares of 
N. Y. C. stock from trusteeship, and 
applications of Robert R. Young and 
Robert J. Bowman, chairman and pres- 
ident, respectively, of the C. & O., for 
authority to serve on the N. Y. C. board 
of directors while continuing to hold 
C. & O. directorships and their present 
positions with that road. Denial of the 
petition and applications has been rec- 
ommended in a proposed report which 
the commission has received from As- 
sistant Director C. E. Boles of its Bu- 
reau of Finance (see Railway Age of 
December 13, 1947, page 64). 


January Revenues 8.5 Per Cent | 
Above Those in 1947 


From preliminary reports of 83 Class 
I railroads, representing 81.7 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that the January gross amounted 
to $607,642,652, an increase of 8.5 per 
cent above the $560,241,344 reported for 
the same 1947 month. Estimated Jan- 
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uary freight revenues were $496,511,662, 
as compared with $448,637,139, an in- 
crease of 10.7 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues were $65,417,738, as 
compared with $68,225,061, a decrease of 
4.1 per cent. The estimate for all other 
revenues was $45,713,252, as compared 
with $43,379,144, an increase of 5.4 
per cent. 


Court Denies Chicago Roads Order 
Allowing Rise of Commuter Fares 


The state superior court at Chicago 
last week refused to grant the Illinois 
Central and Chicago & North Western 
a temporary injunction to restrain the 
Illinois Commerce Commission from 
blocking a 20 per cent increase in com- 
mutation fares, sought by the railroads 
since December, 1947. The I. C. and 
the North Western, along with 10 other 
Chicago roads furnishing commuter 
service, were granted a temporary 10 
per cent increase in such fares on 
November 1. 

The court held that it could not be 
used to “by-pass” the commission, and 
emphasized that the state body had not 
actually refused to grant the increase. 
Following the court’s ruling, Joseph 
Wright, attorney for the I. C., wrote a 
letter to the commission in which he 
asked for prompt action on the road’s 
request for a temporary 20 per cent 
increase in commutation fares, which is 
in addition to the previously granted 10 
per cent boost. The request for tem- 
porary relief has been under advisement 
by the commission since December 23, 
1947. 

Meanwhile, hearings are continuing 
before the commission at Chicago on 
petitions for a permanent increase total- 
ing 30 per cent. In addition to the I. C. 
and the North Western, the 30 per cent 
raise is being asked by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . The 
remaining Chicago commuter roads 
have requested a 25 per cent increase. 


Representation of Employees 


The Utility Service & Maintenance 
Workers Union, Utility Workers Union 
of America-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, has replaced Local No. 
22411, Railway Patrolmen’s Union, 
American Federation of Labor, as the 
representative of patrolmen employed 
by the Hudson & Manhattan, and the 
Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, operating through the 
Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. 
of L., has supplanted the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie’s Federated Shop Crafts as 
the representative of that road’s sheet 
metal workers, including their helpers 
and apprentices, as the result of re- 
cent elections which have been certi- 
fied by the National Mediation Board. 

The N.M.B. also has certified that 
the Brotherhood of Supervision, Long 
Island, by virtue of a 69 to 18 victory 
over the American Railway Supervisors 
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Association, Inc., has retained its right 
to represent foremen, assistant fore- 
men, gang foremen and cab signal in- 
spectors employed in: the L. I.’s main- 
tenance of equipment and electrical 
traction departments. As the result 
of other elections in which representa- 
tion rights were retained, the United 
Steelworkers of America, C.I.0., de- 
feated the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers to remain as bargaining agent for 
tower and telegraph employees of the 
Union, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America, which defeated 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, will continue to represent road 
conductors employed by the Chicago 
South Shore and South Bend. 

The B. of R. T., meanwhile, has been 
certified to represent locomotive engi- 
neers, road conductors and road train- 
men employed by the Jamestown, West- 
field & Northwestern. These employees 
formerly were without representation. 


CAR SERVICE 


I. C. C. Service Order No. 793, which 
authorizes substitution of refrigerator 
cars for box cars ordered to handle fruit 
and vegetable containers and box shooks 
from certain Arkansas and Texas points 
to the Rio Grande valley, has been mod- 
ified by Amendment No. 1, which set 
back the expiration date from February 
20 to April 20. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 760, which 
authorizes the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to operate over Chicago Great 
Western tracks because of washouts on 
the Burlington’s Des Moines-Osceola 
branch, has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 2, which set back the expira- 
tion date from February 15 to 
August 15. 

The I. C. C. has denied a petition 
wherein the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association asked that privately-owned 
tank cars containing privately-owned 
fuel on privately-owned sidings be ex- 
empted from Revised Service Order No. 
798 which makes loaded private tank 
cars on private tracks subject to de- 
murrage rules. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued Special Allocation Order 
ODT, R-3, Revised, which became ef- 
fective February 14. It requires owners 
or users of tank cars to furnish up to 
2 per cent of the number of all types of 
tank cars which were in their possession 
on February 13, when called for by 
O. D. T.’s agent at Chicago, Richard 
H. Lamberton, for the movement of 
emergency supplies of kerosene and 
fuel oils. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued General Order ODT 16-C, 
Revised General Permit 1-C, which be- 
came effective February 20. It requires 
shippers of export freight to obtain an 
export license or clearance from the De- 





partment of Commerce’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade before the shipments are 
offered for rail movement. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued Special Direction ODT 18-1, 
Amendment 9, which became effective 
February 20. Its effect is to require 
that carload shipments of asphalt in 
cartons must be loaded to a weight of 
not less than 80,000 Ib. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





E. H. Horstman, formerly assistant chief 
engineer of the steam turbine department 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed chief engineer ; 
Hans P. Dahlstrand, formerly consulting 
engineer of that department has been 
appointed director of engineering; and 
Harold M. Schudt, who has served in the 
engineering department, tractor division, 
since 1939, has been appointed general 
manager of the Gadsden, Ala., works. 
The company also has announced the 
appointments of George H. Carden, for- 
merly Washington, D. C., district office 
sales representative, as manager of the 
Baltimore, Md., district office and T. G. 
Smith, formerly sales representative in 
the New Orleans, La., office, as resident 
representative at Beaumont, Tex. 


The John S. Barnes Corporation of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has announced the appointment 
of the H. E. Stone Supply Company, 2 
East Haddon avenue, Oaklyn, N. J., as 
its sales representative covering metro- 
politan New York, New Jerscy, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the eastern half of 
Pennsylvania. 


J. L. McDermott, formerly district sales 
representative for Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed Western sales manager of the 
Glyco-Ryertex division, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


John J. Hart, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager of the Feller engineering di- 
vision of the Lake Erie Engineering 
Corporation, has been appointed sales 
manager of a recently formed division 
of the Watson-Standard Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Robert F. Johnston, formerly sales serv- 
ice engineer for the Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales manager. 


G. F. Clipsham has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Lincoln 
Electric Company. Mr. Clipsham joined 
the company in 1929, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and since 1935 until his recent return 
to the United States, he was president 
of the Welwyne Garden City, Herts, 
England, office. 


The Pennsylvania Refining Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the Mohawk Supply Company, 
1925 West Lafayette boulevard, Detroit, 
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as authorized Penn Drake Gumout dis- 
tributor in the Detroit area. 


Paul E. Lunquist, formerly design engi- 
neer for the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., has joined the Thomas Machine Man- 
ufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as sales engineer and special field 
representative. 


H. H. Bullen, sales representative of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., has been 
appointed manager of western district 
electrical products sales, covering 14 
states, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


The Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company Di- 
vision of Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 
has announced the sale, on February 6, 
of the physical assets of its Chicago 
warehouse to Lapham-Hickey Company of 
Chicago. Lapham-Hickey Company has 
also been appointed sales agent for 
Summerill Tubing Company Division in 
Illinois and northern Indiana. 


OBITUARY 


Louis G. Vock, district sales manager 
of the Metal & Thermit Corportion’s 
welding division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died in the Wesley Memorial 
hospital in that city on January 26, 
after a prolonged illness. 


James L. Lavalle, manager of the rail- 
way traffic and sales department of the 
Texas Company, New York, died on 
February 12 at his home in White 
Plains, N. Y. He was 64 years old. 


William Harty, executive vice-president 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co.,, 
died on February 12. He was 69 years 
old. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The Annual Meeting of the Purchases 
and Stores Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, will be held at Chicago 
on June 28, 29, and 30, convening in 
the grand ballroom of the Palmer House 
at 10:00 a.m. on June 28. 


The next meeting of the Railroad En- 
thusiasts, New York Division, will be held 
on February 25 at 7:45 p.m. in room 
5928, Grand Central Terminal. M. 
Rene Montheard, assistant general rep- 
resentative of the French National Rail- 
roads, will be the guest speaker. His 
subject will be “The French National 
Railroads Today.” A movie entitled 
“The Rehabilitation of the French Rail- 
roads” will be shown on the same pro- 
gram. 


A meeting of the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh has been scheduled for February 
26 at the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, 
at 8 p.m. John W. Barriger, president 
of the Monon, will present a paper 
entitled “A Railway Roundup.” The 
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sound and color film “Up and Down 
the Monon” will be shown. 


The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will meet in the committee room 
of the Indianapolis Union Station on 
March 1 at 7 p.m. 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
will hold its 25th annual meeting on 
March 23 and 24 at the Hotel Com- 
modore Perry in Toledo, Ohio. Par- 
ticipating in the silver anniversary meet- 
ing will be the seven living former 
presidents of the board and the only 
current board member who was present 
at the organizational meeting on June 
26, 1923. The latter is Frank Larkin, 
traffic manager of the Woodville Lime 
Products Company at Toledo. 


The Northern Indiana Chapter of the 
Railway & Locomotive Historical Society 
will hold its next meeting on March 9, 
in room eight at the Union Station 
in South Bend, Ind. John W. Barriger, 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, will address the meeting, 
to be designated as “Monon Night.” 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its 77th regular meeting on 
March 4 and 5, at the Gunter Hotel in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


C. & N. W. Marks $123 Million for 
Improvements; to Buy 39 Diesels 


The Chicago & North Western will 
purchase 39 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units of various types and 2,350 freight 
cars as part of its $123,500,000 mainte- 
nance and improvement program during 
1948, R. L. Williams, president, an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Williams said 
the road’s budget for capital ‘improve- 
ments and acquisition of new equipment 
is $45,890,000, of which amount $10,240,- 
000 will be spent for additions and bet- 
terments to roadway and fixed property, 
$2,810,000 for improvements to existing 
rolling stock and $32,840,000 for new 
equipment now on order or authorized 
to be placed on order. 

The Diesel-electric units authorized 
for purchase are 18 switching, 15 
1,500-hp. freight and six 2,000-hp. pas- 
senger. The road will also rebuild 500 
steel hopper cars at its Winona (Minn.) 
shops, at a cost of $1,660,000. Other 
items included in the 1948 budget, Mr. 
Williams stated, are: Construction of a 
Diesel locomotive service and repair 
shop at Proviso, Ill, at a cost of 
$642,000; and the completion of its 
$1,860,000 modern Diesel locomotive 
service and repair shop at Chicago and 
of its $1,940,000 centralized traffic con- 
trol project between West Chicago and 
Nelson, Ill.: Construction on the latter 
two projects was started in 1947. 








More than 130 mi. of 115-lb. rail and 
222 mi. of out-of-face ballasting will 
be installed in high speed territory, ac- 
cording to the North Western presi- 
dent. <A variety of improvements will 
be made to roadway, structures and 
equipment to provide improved service, 
promote safety and increase efficiency, 
he added. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio will install an 
all-relay electric interlocking at Brooks, 
Pa. The General Railway Signal Com- 
pany will supply Type-K relays, Model- 
5D dual-control electric switch ma- 
chines, color-position-light signals and 
other items of signal equipment to be 
used in this installation. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for the necessary material to install 
absolute permissive block signaling on 
105 mi. of single track between Denison, 
Tex., and Dallas, involving 147 Style- 
H-5 searchlight signals, 675 relays, 46 
color-light switch indicators, with. the 
necessary switch boxes, rectifiers, trans- 
formers and housings. The field in- 
stallation work will be carried out by 
the regular construction forces of the 
railroad. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
placed orders for 56 lightweight sleep- 
ing cars. Twenty-seven 10 cabin-6 
double bedroom cars will be built by 
the Budd Company and the American 
Car & Foundry Co. will construct 15 
cars of the 4 compartment-4 bedroom- 
2 drawing room type, 13 of the 10 
roomette-3 bedroom-2 compartment type 
and 1 of the 4 drawing room-1 bedroom- 
observation type These new orders 
bring the number of lightweight cars 
on order for the Santa Fe to 72, re- 
ceipt of which will expand the road’s 
fleet of such cars to 486. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Southern—Examiner J. S. Prichard 
has recommended in a proposed report 
that Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorize this road 
to abandon that portion of line from 
Rome, Ga., to a point near Gadsden, 
Ala., 50 miles. 

Authority to abandon the line in 1943 
was denied by Division 4 for the reason 
that sufficient trucking facilities were 
not available to move traffic in the ter- 
ritory during the war. Examiner Prich- 
ard asserted, however, that such a situ- 
ation no longer exists, adding that so 
far as Rome and Gadsden are concerned, 
the record is “convincing” that they 
have no urgent necessity for the branch. 

He continued, “the situation pre- 
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sented in this case is that of a line of 
railroad 50 miles long, lightly con- 
structed, poorly maintained and oper- 
ated at considerable loss, primarily for 
the benefit of a few small communities, 
the largest of which has only 600 in- 
habitants.” At the same time, he said 
that the out-of-pocket losses from its 
operation for the years 1944 to 1946, 
inclusive, averaged $59,019 annually. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. — This 
road has awarded a contract to the 
Super Electric Construction Company 
of Chicago for the floodlighting of its 
yard at Argentine, Kan. 





Elgin, Joliet & Eastern —A $31,150 con- 
tract for the construction of two com- 
munication towers at its yard in Joliet, 
Ill., has been awarded by this road to 
the E. L. Archibald Company of Chi- 
cago. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
This road has authorized the installa- 
tion of supervisory control equipment 
to replace control cables at anchor 
bridge No. 58, Oak Point, N. Y. The 
probable cost of this project is $26,893. 


Norfolk & Western —This company has 
authorized the following projects, the 
probable costs of which are shown in 
parentheses: Modernization of the pass- 
enger stations at Wytheville, Va. 
($78,400), and at Suffolk, Va. ($28,- 
000) ; construction of a new interlock- 
ing plant at Walton, Va., and the in- 
stallation of coded track circuits be- 
tween Roanoke and Walton ($473,000) ; 
extending the Rex, Ohio, passing sid- 
ing, including the extension of signal 
controls, from Kenova, W. Va., to Rex 
($320,400) ; installation of additional 
signal protection from Naugatuck, Va., 
to Tunnel No. 1 and c.t.c. from Nau- 
gatuck to Millstone yard, W. Va. 
($134,000) ; extension of the Richlands, 
Va., passing siding and the installation 
of the necessary signals, including the 
Indian passing siding ($83,000); in- 
stallation of interlock switches between 
Lovitt avenue and Bridge No. 5, Nor- 
folk, Va. ($82,500) ; extension ofc. t.c. 
for the Petersburg, Va., Belt Line 
($53,900) ; installation of power-oper- 
ated switches for passing sidings at 
Alnwick, W. Va. ($52,000); White 
($52,000) and Willmore ($47,700) ; con- 
struction of a fireproof wash and locker 
room building at Portsmouth, Ohio 
($50,000) ; construction of a 3,285-ft. 
extension to the Russell creek branch 
at Virginia City, Va. ($55,400); con- 
struction of team track facilities at 
Waynesboro, Va. ($46,500); and the 
constryction of a 3,220-ft. siding on 
Hanger spur, Buchanan branch, Buch- 
anan county, Va. ($35,500). 


Seaboard Air Line—This company has 
placed the following contracts, the ap- 
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proximate costs of which are shown 
in parentheses: To the Paul Smith 
Construction Company, Tampa, Fila., 
for the construction of a packing house 
at Parker, Fla. ($135,000); to James 
F. Wellman, Winter Park, Fla., for 
the construction of a celery washing 
plant at Zellwood, Fla. ($46,000), and 
to the Virginia Bridge Company, Roan- 
oke, Va., for bridge spans to be in- 
stalled at Ways, Ga. ($33,000). 


Southern. —This road has awarded a 
contract to the Johnson & Johnson 
Construction Co., Rome, Ga., for the 
construction of Diesel-electric locomo- 


_ tive repair facilities in the Pegram shop 


at Atlanta, Ga. The estimated cost of 
this project is $113,000. In addition, 
authorization has been received for the 
following projects, the probable costs 
of which are shown in parentheses: 
Renewing a bridge over the Little 
Yadkin river near Donnaha, N. C. 
($28,900) ; replacing an open-deck tres- 
tle with a creosoted ballast deck trestle 
near Okahola, Miss. ($23,900); con- 
structing a covered platform and laying 
new tracks at Cincinnati, Ohio ($39,- 
440) ; and installing facilities, including 
a 100,000-gal. steel storage tank, for 
fueling Diesel-electric locomotives, at 
Asheville, N. C. ($30,100). All the 
authorized projects, except the one to 
be undertaken at Asheville, will be 
handled by railroad company forces. 
Part of the Asheville work will be done 
by company forces and part by outside 
contract. 


St. Louis-San Francisco—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct 
and operate a 1.23-mile extension to its 
so-called Mansfield branch from a point 
near Hackett, Ark. The line would 
serve mining developments. 


Virginian—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for .authority to construct and 
operate a 7.5-mile line, extending from 
a connection with its so-called Guyan- 
dot River branch near Gilbert, W. Va., 
thence along Gilbert creek and Horse- 
pen creek. As reported in Railway Age 
of February 14, page 76, and January 
24, page 64, the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio also have ap- 
plied to the commission for authority 
to construct lines in the same coal- 
mining territory which the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. plans to de- 
velop. 


Western Pacific.— Six improvement 
projects costing more than $250,000 are 
in progress on this road, with the work 
on each being performed jointly by the 
railroad’s own forces and private con- 
tractors. E. W. Barker of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is the contractor on the fcl- 
lowing jobs (total cost of each, includ- 
ing company work, is shown in paren- 
thesis) : Construction at Elko, Nev., of 
a 28-ft. by 88-ft. frame building, with 
concrete floor, to provide an office for 





roundhouse foremen and a wash and 
locker room for shop and enginemen 
($23,343) ; building of Diesel locomo- 
tive fuel oil facilities and coach water- 
ing facilities at Winnemucca, Nev. 
($59,237) ; construction of Diesel loco- 
motive fuel oil facilities at Wendover, 
Utah ($26,500); and rehabilitation of 
the passenger depot at Elko, Nev. 
($73,134). 

A steel frame warehouse, 40 ft. by 
82% ft., and an elevated concrete plat- 
form, 20 ft. by 99 ft. are being con- 
structed at 26th & DeHaro streets in 
San Francisco, Cal., to be leased to C. 
J. Worth Drayage Company. This proj- 
ect, including the paving of driveway 
and sidewalk areas, will cost $35,000. 
S. H. Koller of Crockett, Cal. con- 
tracted for the foundation work and the 
Moore Drydock Company is erecting 
the building. Another steel frame ware- 
house, 40 ft. by 120 ft., on concrete 
foundation, is being built at First and 
Magnolia streets in Oakland, Cal., to 
be leased to Motor Transport Termi- 
nals, Inc. The warehouse construction 
and other work in connection there- 
with, will cost $39,000. The foundation 
work was contracted for by S. H. 
Kolder, and the building is being erected 
by the Independent Iron Works Com- 


pany. 


FINANCIAL 


Baltimore & Ohio. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates——Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to assume liability 
for $4,000,000 of series X equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the purchase 
of 1,200 70-ton, open-top steel hopper 
cars, at an estimated unit cost of 
$4,175, as outlined in Railway Age of 
January 31, page 66. The cars will be 
constructed by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. The cer- 
tificates will be dated February 1 and 
will mature in 10 annual installments 
of $400,000, starting February 1, 1949. 
The report also approves a selling 
price of 99.723 with a 2% per cent 
interest rate, the bid of Salomon Broth- 
ers & Hutzler and associates, on which 
basis the average annual cost will be 
2.56 per cent. 





Central of New Jersey—Reorganiza- 
tion.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has permitted the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners to intervene in the Finance 
Docket No. 12620 proceeding, pertain- 
ing to this road’s reorganization. The 
petitioners advised the commission that 
they intend to advocate disapproval of 
article III in the plan of reorganization 
submitted by the so-called institutional 
group, which, according to the associa- 
tion, proposes to amend the charter 
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and franchise obligations of the railroad 
so that it will be under no obligation 
to operate suburban passenger service 
except on a contractual basis. Under 
the proposal the railroad may, if during 
any 24 months’ period the operation 
of its suburban passenger service results 
in a net out-of-pocket loss in excess 
of $1,000,000, discontinue portions of 
that service and make such rearrange- 
ments (including the elimination of 
stops, the closing of passenger stations 
and changes in the type and character 
of service afforded) as may be necessary 
to reduce such loss to an amount not in 
excess of $500,000 yearly. 

The association held that article III 
would be incompatible with the public 
interest, adding that there is no sta- 
tutory authority for the inclusion, in a 
reorganization plan, of a provision pur- 
porting to relieve a debtor of amenabil- 
ity to state regulation as to its future 
operations. Approval of the article, the 
petitioners asserted, also would “neces- 
sarily impair” cooperative relationships 
between the state commission and the 
federal agency and would establish a 
precedent for similar curtailments of 
state authority in other states including 
the regulation of rates. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.— 
Authorizes Interest Payment.— The 
board of directors of this company has 
authorized the payment, on April 1, 
1948, of interest for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, on its general mort- 
gage 414 per cent income bonds, series 
A, and general mortgage 414 per cent 
convertible income bonds, series B. 
Pursuant to a lease indenture, the 
board has also authorized the payment, 
on April 1, 1948, of the contingent in- 
terest for the year ended December 31, 
1947, on the first mortgage bonds of 
the Bedford Belt, on the first mortgage 
bonds of the Southern Indiana and on 
the first and refunding mortgage bonds 
and income bonds of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern. Payment of 
contingent interest will be at the full 
tate of 1% per cent per annum. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville —Jn- 
terest Accruals on Bonds.—The board 
of directors of this road on February 
14 voted unanimously to pay, on April 
1, 1948, interest accruals in full on its 
first and second mortgage income bonds. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. — 
Equipment Trust Certificates. — This 
toad has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to as- 
sume liability for $1,800,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which would be applied toward the pur- 
chase of the following equipment : 


Estimated 
Description and Builder Unit Price 
100 70-ton all-steel hopper cars 
(General American Trans- 
portation -Corp.) .......... $3,800 
50 70-ton gondola cars (Green- 
ville Steel Car Co.) ....... 5,450 
300 50-ton all-steel gondola cars 
(Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co.) ....... 3,650 
100 50-ton all-steel box cars 
(Pressed Steel Car Co.) ... 5,600 
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Fifty of the box cars will be equipped 
with Evans utility loaders, to be used 
for the loading of automobiles, at an 
estimated unit cost of $1,850. The cer- 
tificates will be dated April 15 and will 
be sold on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road to assume 
liability for $5,040,000 of series CC 
equipment trust certificates, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward the 
acquisition of certain all-steel equipment 
estimated to cost $6,798,971, as outlined 
in Railway Age of January 24, page 
64, all of which will be constructed in 
the applicant’s shops. The certificates 
will be dated February 1 and will mature 
in 20 semi-annual installments of $252,- 
000, starting August 1. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99701 with 
a 2% per cent interest rate,“the bid of 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and asso- 
ciates, on which basis the average an- 
nual cost will be approximately 2.31 
per cent. 


Chesapeake & Ohio— Equipment Trust 
Certificates.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to assume liabil- 
ity for $4,900,000 of 2 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of 1,500 freight cars and six 1,500- 
hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, at a total estimated cost of $6,157,- 
122, as outlined in Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 31, page 66. The certificates will 
be dated February 15 and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $490,000, 
starting February 15, 1949. The report 
also approves a selling price of 99.108, 
the bid of Salomon, Brothers & Hutzler 
and associates, on which basis the aver- 
age annual cost will be approximately 
2.18 per cent. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates——Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to as- 
sume liability for $6,480,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of 90 streamlined passenger cars 
at an estimated total cost of $8,640,000, 
as outlined in Railway Age of February 
14, page 75. The equipment will be ac- 
quired from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. The certifi- 
cates will be dated February 1 and will 
mature in 15 annual installments of 
$432,000, starting February 1, 1949. The 
report also approves a selling price of 
98.58466 with a 254 per cent interest 
rate, the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates, on which basis the aver- 
age annual cost will be approximately 
2.84 per cent. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis —Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This road has 
sold $1,400,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 





associates on a bid of 99.256 for 2% 
per cent obligations. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.40 per cent to 2.45 per 
cent, according to maturity. (See Rail- 
way Age of January 31, page 68. 


Pennsylvania.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume liability for 
$10,890,000 of series S equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be applied toward the purchase of equip- 
ment estimated to cost $14,932,000. The 
equipment, as outlined in Railway Age 
of January 31, page 68, includes three 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives, eight 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotives, 25 600-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, 25 1,000- 
hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, three passenger cars and 600 
freight cars. The certificates, part of 
an overall issue amounting to $32,910,- 
000, (see Railway Age of July 19, 1947, 
page 71), will be dated July 1, 1947, 
and will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $726,000, starting July 1. The 
report also approves a selling price of 
99.329 with a 23 per cent interest rate, 
the bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 
and associates, on which basis the aver- 
age annual cost will be approximately 
2.48 per cent. 


Providence & .Worcester. — Dividend 
Change.—This company has declared a 
dividend of $14 a share on the common 
stock, payable on March 12 to stock- 
holders of record on February 27. The 
previous payment was $2.50 a share on 
December 31, 1947. 


Southern.—Trackage Rights.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the modification 
of an 1896 agreement under which the 
Southern uses the line and facilities 
of the Louisville & Nashville between 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and Middles- 
boro, Ky., approximately 4.3 miles. 
Under the amended agreement, the 
Southern’s payments of interest, rental, 
maintenance and operating expenses will 
total approximately $11,000 less per 
year. The largest single saving will 
result from discontinuance of use of 
the Middlesboro passenger station. 


Warrior River Terminal. — Merger. — 
Hearing.on the proposed merger cf 
this road into the government-owned 
Inland Waterways Corporation. will be 
held at the Washington, D. C: offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 5. Examiner Albus will pre- 
side. The proposed merger was out- 
lined in Railway Age of January 31, 
page 58. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable March 31 
to holders of record February 28. 

Canadian Pacific.—75¢, payable March 31 
to holders of record February 23. 

Cincinnati Inter-Terminal.—4% preferred, 
$2.00; semi-annually, payable August 1 to hold- 
ers of record July 20. 
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Erie & Pittsburgh. — guaranteed, 87%4¢, 
quarterly, payable March 10 to holders of rec- 
ord February 28. 

Fort Wayne & Jackson. —5%% preferred; 
$2.75, semi-annually, payable March 1 to hold- 
ers of record February 20. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie. — 75¢, 
semi-annually, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 15. 

Providence & Worcester. — $14.00, payable 
March 12 to holders of record February 27. 

Virginian.—62%4¢, quarterly, payable March 
25 to holders of record March 15. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—common, 54% 
conv. preferred, $1.37%4, payable May 1; 75¢, 
mag April 1 to holders of record Febru- 
ary 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
. Feb. 17 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
See ... 46.67 46.06 51.47 


bonds .............. 86.18 86.25 92.46 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


George T. Carmichael, whose appoint- 
ment as executive assistant of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, Conn., in addition to his duties 
as vice-president in charge of account- 
ing, public relations, advertising and in- 
dustrial development, was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 7, was 
born at New Haven on December 10, 
1889. Mr. Carmichael attended the 
New Haven public schools and Yale 
Business College, entering railroad serv- 
ice in October, 1908, as clerk in the. 
office of the auditor of disbursements 
of the New Haven. In March, 1914, he 





George T. Carmichael 


became chief clerk to statistical ac- 
countant and three months later he was 
appointed valuation auditor. Mr. Car- 
michael was appointed assistant to fed- 
eral auditor in July, 1918; assistant to 
comptroller in March, 1920; and gen- 
eral auditor three months later. He 
became comptroller in November, 1934, 
and was appointed vice-president and 
comptroller in October, 1942. Mr. 
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Carmichael became vice-president in 
charge of the accounting, public rela- 
tions, advertising and industrial devel- 
opment departments in March, 1947, 
which position he still holds in addition 
to his new appointment as executive as- 
sistant. 


J. H. Poore, whose promotion to vice- 
president-assistant to the president of 
the Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 31, was born on December 12, 
1885, in London, England. Mr. Poore 
joined the N. P. in 1907 as a clerk in 





J. H. Poore 


the office of the auditor of freight re- 
ceipts, and subsequently served as clerk 
in the land department, chief clerk in 
the right-of-way department and land 
assistant in charge of federal valuation 
of lands. Until his recent promotion he 
had held the post of executive assistant 
since 1920 and that of industrial com- 
missioner since 1941. 


Edward J. Gould, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the board of directors 
of the Hudson & Manhattan, has been 
elected chairman of the board, with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding 
Col. Hugh A. Kelly, who will remain as a 
member of the board. David S. Fischman, 
who has been a director of the road 
for the last two years, succeeds Mr. 
Gould as chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Gould, a lawyer and 
native of New York, is a graduate of 
New York University; he has special- 
ized in the law of trusts and equity 
and corporation matters for more than 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Fischman, 
while a director of the H. & M., has 
given special interest to the railroad’s 
realty holdings. He is identified with 
large real estate and industrial activities 
in New York. His companies include 
David S. Fischman Associates, Inc., 
a realty operator, and Public Industries, 
Inc., engaged in general business. 


Robert E. Teston, office manager of the 
chief operating office of the Central of 
New Jersey, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the chief executive officer at 
Jersey City, N. J. A native of Bound 


Brook, N. J., Mr. Teston started his 
career with the Jersey Central on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1924, as a stenographer in the 
operating department and he subse- 
quently was promoted to several posi- 
tions in that department. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


D. |. Grant and J. M. Young have been 
appointed assistant secretaries of the 
Canadian National at system headquar- 
ters, Montreal, Que. The new appoin- 
tees succeed D. R. Gunn, retired on pen- 
sion, and E. B. Hawken, recently pro- 
moted to superintendent of pensions and 
staff registrar. Mr. Grant was formerly 
solicitor at Toronto, Ont. 


Harry A. Fathauer, chief claim agent 
of the New York Central system at 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
general claims attorney, with the same 
headquarters. . Maurice N. Ray has been 
appointed chief claim agent at Detroit, 
Mich., to succeed Fred J. Miller, who 
replaces Mr. Fathauer at New York. 
Frank H. Lutton has been appointed chief 
claim agent at Boston, Mass., succeed- 
ing M. O’B. Campbell, deceased. 


Evan J. Foulds, whose promotion to 
assistant general counsel of the South- 
ern Pacific, at San Francisco, Cal., was 
reported in Railway Age of January 





Evan J. Foulds 


24, was born on August 26, 1889, at San 
Francisco, and received his law degree 
from the University of California. He 
became an attorney for the S. P. in 
1911, and in 1933 was appointed gen- 
eral attorney, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


OPERATING 


Alfred E. Perlman, whose promotion to 
general manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at Denver, Colo., was 
reported in Railway Age of January 


17, was born at St. Paul, Minn. on — 


November 22, 1902, and was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1923. He also took @ 
course in railway transportation at the 
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Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration during the summer of 1930. He 
first entered railway service in 1918 
with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and served with various 
railroads during summer vacations from 
school. Following his graduation, Mr. 
Perlman entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific in 1923 as a construc- 
tion draftsman. In 1924 he was made 
an extra-gang laborer and in 1925 he 
was appointed inspector of icing facili- 
ties at St. Paul. In 1926 Mr. Perlman 
was sent to Glendive, Mont., as assist- 
ant supervisor of bridges and buildings, 
and in November of the following year 





Alfred E. Perlman 


he was appointed roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Carrington, N. D., 
being transferred to Sandpoint, Idaho, 
in 1929, and to Staples, Minn., in 1930. 
In October, 1934, he was assigned to 
special duties in the office of the vice- 
president in charge of operations, and 
in the following month he was loaned 
to the Railroad division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, where 
he made studies of maintenance condi- 
tions on lines making applications for 
loans. In 1935 he was appointed assist- 
ant engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and in 1936, 
he went with the D. & R. G. W. as 
engineer maintenance of way, with 
headquarters at Denver. On May 1, 
1944, Mr. Perlman became chief engi- 
neer, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Emmett A. Verell, terminal trainmaster 
of the Southern at Charlotte, N. C., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Salisbury-Spencer terminals at 
Spencer, N. C., succeeding Walter C. 
Bledsoe, who has been transferred to the 
Atlanta terminal, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Verell was born on 
August 31, 1900, at Richmond, Va., and 
entered the service of the Southern in 
May, 1916, as a call boy at Richmond. 
He subsequently served there as a clerk, 
agency collector, assistant accountant, 
cashier and general yardmaster, suc- 
cessively. In November, 1938, he was 
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promoted to terminal trainmaster at 
Spartanburg, S. C., being transferred 
to Charlotte in August, 1946. 


Henry A. Parish, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Chicago & North 
Western’s Wisconsin division. with 
headquarters at Chicago, and of that 
road’s Chicago passenger terminal, was 
reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 17, was born on December 25, 1884, 
at Montfort, Wis. Mr. Parish began 
his railroad career in 1897 as a laborer 
on the Madison division of the C. & N. 
W. at Wales, Wis., and held positions 
later as telegraph operator, freight 
brakeman, freight conductor, yard- 
master, assistant trainmaster and train- 
master. He held the last named posi- 
tion successively at Waseca, Minn., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Chicago, and 
in 1929 was appointed assistant to gen- 
eral manager in charge of safety at 
Chicago. Mr. Parish became superin- 
tendent of the road’s Iowa division at 
Boone, Iowa, in 1934, being transferred 
to the Galena division at Chicago in 
1940. In 1942 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin division and 
of the road’s Chicago passenger termi- 
nal, which positions he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


W. A. Hurley, assistant to general 
manager of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager, with headquarters 
as before at Boston, Mass. 


J. J. Peacock, assistant to general super- 
intendent transportation of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
dining cars, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. J. B. Mashburn, train- 
master at Rocky Mount, N. C., has been 
appointed assistant to general super- 
intendent transportation at Wilmington. 
F. A. Cooke, general superintendent dining 
cars at Washington, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent dining cars at 
Washington. H. S. Flippen has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Richmond 
district at Rocky Mount. 


Charles W. Pates, trainmaster of the 
Southern system at Danville, Ky., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Somerset, Ky. 
Thomas D. Moore, Jr., track supervisor 
on the Eastern lines at Orangeburg, 
S. C., has been appointed trainmaster 
at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding Paul C. 
Shu. G. Clifford Branum has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Rich- 
mond division at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding Julian M. Ford, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to personnel officer 
at Washington, D. C., was reported in 
Railway Age of February 14, page 366. 


Edwin E. Brown has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Southern at Birming- 
ham, Ala., succeeding Maxwell E. Self. 


William O. Horne, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Union Pacific at Kansas 





City, Mo., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent there, succeeding Joel E. Mulick, 
who has been transferred to Omaha, 
Neb., as superintendent of the road’s 
Nebraska division. W. C. Satterfield, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Wyoming 
division at Denver, Colo., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of that division, 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Mr. Satterfield is succeeded at Denver 
by E. H. Bailey. C. E. Breternitz, formerly 
superintendent at Cheyenne, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Nebraska division at North Platte, Neb. 


TRAFFIC 


F. D. Bunsen, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, at El Paso, Tex., was reported 
in Railway Age of January 17, began 
his railway career with the road in 
1914 as a yard clerk in the El Paso 
yards. He held various positions in 





F. D. Bunsen 


the operating department until Septem- 
ber, 1917, when he went into the army 
during World War I. He returned to 
yard service in 1920, and in 1926 was 
transferred to the freight traffic depart- 
ment. In succeeding years, Mr. Bunsen 
held various positions with the road, 
being appointed assistant general freight 
agent in 1946, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Ralph H. Gauker, traveling passenger 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted 
to district passenger agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


John N. Steadwell, who has been a 
member of the Southern Classification 
Committee at Atlanta, Ga., for the last 
30 years, has retired from active duty, 
after more than 60 years of service 
with Southern railroads. 


L. R. Biven has been appointed assis- 
tant to freight traffic manager of the 
Atlatic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, N. C. 


F. P. Soen, New England freight agent 
of the New York Central system at 
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Boston, Mass., has been appointed gen- 
eral coal freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred A. Carlson, commercial agent of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general Eastern agent at New 
York, succeeding L. H. Doty, deceased. 
The title of Eastern traffic manager has 
been abolished. 


William Wallace, whose promotion to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of January 17, was born 
at Aberdeen, S. D., on August 14, 
1897. He entered railway service in 
1919 as a stenographer-clerk for the 
Milwaukee at Aberdeen, being advanced 
to assistant cashier, dining car depart- 
ment, at Chicago, one year later. In 
1922 Mr. Wallace was promoted to 
cashier, with the same headquarters, 





William Wallace 


and from 1925 to 1937 he served as 
a clerk in the general passenger agent’s 
office and as city passenger agent at 
Chicago. His next post was that of 
traveling passenger agent at Detroit, 
which he held until January 1, 1946, 
when he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at Seattle, 
Wash. He became general passenger 
agent at Seattle in April, 1946, and 
was serving in that capacity at. the 
time of his recent promotion. 


B. A. Anderson, city passenger agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department, at that 
point. 


Harry F. Willis has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Peoria, IIl., succeeding 
Frank W. Werner, whose promotion to 
assistant fuel traffic manager at Chicago 
was reported in Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 7. 


E. C. Potter, formerly assistant to the 
general freight agent of the Chicago & 
Illinois Midland, has been appointed 
general agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at Chicago. 


Harry C. Miller, 
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formerly assistant to traffic manager of 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., at Peoria, IIl., 
has been appointed general agent at 
Denver, Colo. 


Effective February 16, the following ~ 


changes took place in the freight traf- 
fic department of the Pennsylvania: 
Henry W. Large, freight traffic manager 
at Detroit, Mich., promoted to general 
coal traffic manager at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Herbert M. Phillips, general freight 
agent at Chicago, appointed to replace 
Mr. Large; Christy G. Magruder, assis- 
tant general freight agent at Philadel- 
phia, promoted to general freight agent 
at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Phillips; 
W. S. Merrick, division freight agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, appointed to succeed 
Mr. Magruder at Philadelphia; William 
M. Hardt, Il, division freight agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, transferred to Cleve- 
land, succeeding Mr. Merrick; and Jo- 
seph A. Armento, division freight agent 
at Washington, D. C., transferred to 
Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Hardt. 


Harry Stockdale, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in Railway Age 
of February 7, was born on April 18, 
1903, at Lancaster, England, and was 
educated in the public schools in Winni- 
peg, Man. He entered railroad service 
with the C. P. in 1917 as a junior clerk 





Harry Stockdale 


in the office of the district freight agent 
at Winnipeg, and in 1925 became rate 
clerk in the same office. Mr. Stockdale 
advanced to chief clerk in 1926, travel- 
ing freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn., 
in 1928. and district freight agent for 
the C. P. and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1932. In 1936 he went to 
New York as general eastern agent for 
both roads, and during World War II 
he served with the army’s engineer 
corps. He was promoted to general 
freight agent at Boston, Mass., in 1944, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


E. E. Swanson, district passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific at Detroit, Mich., 
will become general agent, passenger de- 
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partment, at Kansas City, Mo. on 
March 1, succeeding E. M. Mattes, who 
will retire on that date after a railroad 
career of 46 years. Samuel Reinhardt, 
general agent, freight department, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, will be 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing John D. Carter, who will also retire 
on March 1. Mr. Reinhardt will be 
replaced at Kansas City by Louis G. 
Stahl, district freight agent at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


G. C. Mensing, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Canadian 
Pacific at Detroit, Mich., was reported 
in Railway Age of February 7, began 





G. C. Mensing 


his railroad career with the C. P. in 
1920 as a stenographer at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He became traveling freight agent 
in 1924, and was appointed in 1938 to 
the post of district freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


T. E. Reuter, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Chicago, was reported in Rail- 
way Age of February 7, joined the 





T. E. Reuter 


C. P. in 1936 at Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
chief clerk in the district freight office. 
Later he was appointed traveling freight 
agent at Cincinnati, and in 1941 was 
promoted sto district freight agent at 
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Prosasty no railroad man need be told that every 
catload of C & O's record-breaking tonnage moved be- 
hind steam. 


Nor will it surprise many that almost every ton made 
most of its miles behind Lima-built locomotives. 


The significant point is this: Here is an example of 
what modern steam power can do. It is a special exam- 
ple, to be sure, but a concrete one. Those are real loco- 
motives, making real miles, moving real tonnage—and 
lots of it. Almost to an engine, they are modern—mod- 
ern from the rims up, from the pilots back. 


Could any other type of power—including older steam 
locomotives—have equalled C & O’s cost per ton-mile? | 


We doubt it. That’s why we say there és a place for 
steam—and in this place, the modern steam locomotive 
can do, and is doing, an outstanding job. 


It’s worth thinking about. 










LIMA 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 





DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. Early in 1947 Mr. 
Reuter became district freight agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., in which position he 
was serving at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


William T. Elmes, whose promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was reported in Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 17, was born at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
on June 23, 1904. He attended Pennsyl- 
vania State College, receiving his B.S. 
degree in 1926 and his C.E. degree in 
1931. Entering railroad service in 1926 





William T. Elmes 


with the P. & L. E., he worked on 
concrete and steel design until 1936, 
when he became assistant supervisor 
track. In 1939 he became roadmaster 
of the P. & L. E. From 1943 to 1945 
Mr. Elmes was chief engineer, 2nd Mili- 
tary Railway Service in the European 
theater, returning to the P. & L. E. 
in 1946 as research engineer. 


Elmer L. Grunawalt, whose promotion 
to superintendent of communications of 
the Grand Trunk Western at Battle 





Elmer L. Grunawalt 


Creek, Mich., was reported in Railway 
Age of January 31, was born at 


Plymouth, Ind., on March 30, 1898, and 
received his higher education at Indiana 
University. Mr. 


State Grunawalt’s 
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earlier career was spefit in the service 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, with which he held positions as 
groundman, lineman, inspector’s clerk 
and inspector. In 1939 he joined the 
G. T. W. as chief inspector of telegraph 
and telephone services, which post he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


A. j. Anderson, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at La Crosse, Wis., has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Idaho division at Spokane, Wash., suc- 
ceeding W. E. Ross, who has resigned to 
accept a position with Morrison-Knud- 
sen Company, a contracting firm. 


MECHANICAL 


A. H. Glass, chief motive power in- 
spector of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at 
Hinton, W. Va., has been promoted to 
fuel supervisor, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., succeeding J. D. Clark, 
retired. 


R. J. Parsons has been appointed assis- 
tant master mechanic of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Harmon, 
N. Y. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


C. A. G. Blomquist, whose appointment 
as assistant purchasing agent of the 
Central of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 24, was born on June 6, 1891, 
at Savannah. Mr. Blomquist attended 
the public schools of Savannah and 
Georgia Institute of Technology. He 
studied bookkeeping and accounting with 
the International Business School and 





C. A. G. Blomquist 


accounting with the LaSalle Extension 
system, later taking a course in Business 
Administration with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Mr. Blomquist en- 
tered railroad service on September 6, 
1911, with the Central of Georgia as a 
clerk in the general storehouse at Ma- 
con, Ga., transferring to the local freight 
agency at Savannah in March, 1912, 
and to the comptroller’s office at Savan- 
nah in September, 1912. He was ap- 
pointed traveling auditor at Savannah 
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in July, 1914; stores accountant at 
Savannah in July, 1917; and chief clerk 
to purchasing agent at Savannah on 
October 15, 1932, holding the latter 
position at the time of his recent pro- 
motion to assistant purchasing agent. 
Mr. Blomquist is a member of Sub- 
Committee, Division VI, Association of 
American Railroads. 


James C. Kirk, whose promotion to 
general purchasing agent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago 
was reported in Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 7, was born on December 1, 1884, 
at Storm Lake, Iowa. He entered the 
service of the road in 1904 as a laborer 
at Silvis, Ill, and subsequently held 
various clerical positions until 1906, 
when he was appointed district store- 





James C. Kirk 


keeper at Shawnee, Okla. He was 
transferred in 1910 to Silvis, where he 
became assistant general storekeeper in 
1920 and general storekeeper in 1938. 
In the following year Mr. Kirk was 
appointed assistant purchasing agent at 
Chicago, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


V. W. Mitchell has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Sheridan, Wyo., 
succeeding the late A. G. Runge. 


SPECIAL 


Harry F. Tate, Jr., chief clerk in the 
public relations department of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed advertising agent at 
that point. 


John W. Cox, whose appointment as 
personnel officer of the Southern at 
Washington, D. C., was reported in 
Railway Age of February 14, was born 
on June 15, 1902, at Ripley, Miss., and 
entered the service of the Southern in 
1921 as a clerk in the agent’s office at 
Birmingham, Ala. He was appointed 
timekeeper in the superintendent’s office 
at Birmingham in May, 1924, and was 
promoted to chief timekeeper in June, 
1928. In September, 1939, Mr. Cox 
became time inspector, with headquar- 
ters at<Atlanta; Ga.,.and was: appointed 
chief time inspector at Washington 12 
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The installation of Security Circulators on any type of coal-burning 
steam locomotive means an increase in availability and a decrease in 


boiler maintenance. 


Compared with other locomotives, those that are circulator-equipped 


are available for continuous operation for longer periods because 


as they have cleaner flues, longer arch life and improved combustion. 
he 

in 

“a Honeycombing, flue plugging and cinder cutting are definitely 
ss reduced, and the installation of Security Circulators permits the use of 


a 100% arch and prolongs the life of arch brick. Consequently boiler 


maintenance is substantially reduced. 








AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


x NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
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November, 1940. He was appointed 
director of personnel of the Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal at Louisville in 





John W. Cox 


June, 1943. On October 1, 1944, he 
returned to the Southern as assistant 
personnel officer at Washington, which 
position he held until his promotion. 


Howard H. Smith, whose appointment 
as assistant to vice-president of the 
Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 31, was born in La Moille, Ill. Mr. 





Howard H. Smith 


Smith’s service with the company in- 
cludes duty as superintendent at Port- 
land, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and 
western traffic manager at San Fran- 
cisco, to which position he was appointed 
on June 1, 1936. He was promoted to 
general manager of the Mid-West de- 
partment at Kansas City, Mo., on June 
1, 1945, which post he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


R. P. Travis, whose retirement as per- 
sonnel officer of the Southern at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was reported in Railway 
Age of February 14, was born at Fay- 
etteville, Ga., on January 24, 1890, and 
entered the employ of the Southern as 
secretary to the superintendent at At- 
lanta, Ga., in November, 1922.. He 
served as chief timekeeper on the At- 
lanta division from November, 1923, to 
May, 1929, when he was appointed 
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traveling time inspector, with headuar- 
ters at Washington. He left the employ 
of the Southern in August, 1939, to 
become an examiner for the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board at Chicago, 
from which board he resigned in 1942 
to become director of personnel of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louis- 





R. P. Travis 


ville, Ky. On June 1, 1943, Mr. Travis 
was appointed personnel officer of the 
Southern at Washington. 


Grover Y. Reed, newly appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Railway Express 
Agency’s Texas department, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., was for- 
merly assistant to vice-president, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
and not Houston, as was erroneously 
reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 31. Mr. Reed, earlier in his 





Grover Y. Reed 


career; served as superintendent at 
Fort Worth, Tex., and in 1933 he 
headed the Southern Texas division at 
Houston. In 1940 he was appointed 
superintendent of organization at San 
Francisco, and five years later became 
assistant to vice-president there, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


OBITUARY 
Norman Bruce Pitcairn, board chairman 
of the Wabash and president of the 
railroad until April, 1947, when he re- 
linquished direct responsibility for the 
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road’s operation, died of a heart ailment 
at his home in Clayton, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 16. Mr. Pitcairn, 66, was elected 
president of the Wabash on January 1, 
1942, and prior to that time had been 
co-receiver of the road since October, 
1933. The accomplishments of the 
Wabash under his leadership were out- 
lined in a feature article in Railway 
Age of May 3, 1947, which followed 
his election as board chairman, a posi- 
tion created at his own request. 

Born at Harrisburg, Pa. on No- 
vember 8, 1881, Mr. Pitcairn received 
his civil engineer’s degree from Prince- 
ton University in 1903. He entered 
railway service on June 29, 1901, as 
a rodman on the Pennsylvania, and 
was promoted to transitman in 1904 
and to assistant supervisor of track in 





Norman B. Pitcairn 


1905. Five years later he was further 
promoted to supervisor of track and 
on November 10, 1919, he was appoint- 
ed division engineer on the Pittsburgh 
division, from which he was transferred 
to the Middle division in the following 
year, and then to the New York divi- 
sion in July, 1922. In October, 1923, 
Mr. Pitcairn was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Erie & Ashtabula divi- 
sion and later served in the same ca- 
pacity on the Middle and the New York 
divisions. In July, 1928, he became 
general superintendent of the Eastern 
Ohio division, which position he held 
until January, 1931, when he was elect- 
ed president of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, with headquarters at Dear- 
born, Mich. He resigned from this 
position to become co-receiver of the 
Wabash. At the same time he was 
elected receiver and president of the 
Ann Arbor and president of the New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, both Wabash 
subsidiaries. He was elected also a 
director of the Lehigh Valley. 


L. M. Dunn, assistant traffic manager 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Chi- 
cago, died on February 14, while en 
route from Arizona to his home in 
Joliet, Ill. 


A. G. Runge, district storekeeper of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Sheridan, Wyo., died in that city on 
January 31. 
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is the word that 
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With throttle and brake the engineman 
controls his locomotive and the train 
behind it, adjusting speed from a crawl 
to headlong rush or bringing thousands 
of momentum-impelled tons to any 
pre-determined halting spot. Com- 
parable control is made possible by 
the air furnace process used in the man- 
ufacture of Hunt-Spiller Gun lron. The air furnace process is a 
leisurely one; it can be watched from beginning to end and 
closely regulated at every stage. Only when the “brew’’ is 
right is it ladled off and cast into many vital locomotive parts. 


a a ee a ae Because melt after melt, year after year Hunt-Spiller Gun lron 
tepresentatives for Double Seal Piston remains unvaryingly the same high quality material, most of the 


Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 7 i : A : : 
ion, Sais: Mink nein: eeun-toeme important railroads in America have standardized on its use fo 


Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. a generation or more. 


WN Hunt-SPILLER Mee. Corporation 


SPILLER 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


hoes and Wedges Zo) a Ghallale (ia Mkelale Me ACR Act) 
ting Rod Bushings (Duplex Springs for Above 
alves NY-1e felalol mae) } 


Valve Rings, All Shape 


February 21, 1948 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
| gen ta: A — ~ oo a ae wn a | 
Miles of *Princi al Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
Region, road and year road Train- (thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and Gas Sek Per cent 
operated miles tueer Light sands) loaded &tenders  non-rev. nstored Stor B.6.- BO, 8 
Boston & Albany ......... 1947 362 148,424 161,640 22,327 3,481 63.5 225,325 92,966 77 1 15 16.1 8 
es 1946 362 154,608 173,935 29,572 3,786 63.5 241,888 98,078 62 3 22 25.3 “be 
&i-= J Boston & Maine .......... 1947 1,745 319,613 332,954 15,524 12,603 71.6 775,819 338,826 99 4 | Sige bs B Be 
BU 1946 1,750 333,442 344,347 13,569 12,807 71.3 784,621 342,099 109 18 15 10.6 z, 
om N. Y.. New H. & Hartf*.. .1947 1,820 335,957 644,298 38,423 13,938 73.6 813,515 369,510 192 15 31 15.9 
1946 1,815 386, 7914 524,493 45,934 15,429 73.2 892,571 397, "718 189 12 67 26.5 | 
(Delaware & Hudson ........ 1947 794 284,608 348,854 36,019 12,948 72.7 898,944 500,062 125 25 27 15.3 
1946 795 273,041 330,740 33,932 12,270 69.0 850,406 446,703 132 53 20 9.8 
Del., Lack. & Western ....... 1947 970 331,179 380,128 45,410 14,234 70.6 940,380 433,296 111 7 20 14.5 § ] 
E ; 1946 971 323,984 367,203 ~~ 45,707 14,208 71.5 914,371 415,666 104 20 49 28.3 4 
OE cee ee ee 1947 2,229 779,973 835,248 67,344 39,154 67.6 2,536,306 1,073,040 271 8 96 25.6 var 
b 1946 2,228 765,607 812,371 63,999 38,265 67.4 2,478,390 1,067,094 276 17 98 25.1 4 
f, | Grand Trunk Western ....... 1947 972 293,317 302,406 2,721 9,219 68.1 582,717 250,769 65 1 9 12.0 81) 
ns ; 1946 972 266,319 271,122 2,091 9,162 71.1 552,871 237,947 69 1 7 9.1 Z 
ms wenign Valley ......cseecces 1947 1,239 333,895 373,751 51,939 14,194 69.3 950,916 463,744 106 6 $2 $1.7 5 I 
k 1946 1,242 315,846 352,950 9,197 14,711 71.3 988,696 494,843 116 15 38 22.5 
New York Central .......... 1947 10,338 3,422,205 3,660,693 244,842 125,633 64.5 8,623,835 4,040,497 1,065 23 334 23.5 3 I 
~ : 1946 10,326 3,157,321 3,370,881 218,653 121,860 64.7 8,099,837 3,655,905 1,007 21 380 27.0 2 
$ | New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,656 653,569 663,058 9,281 26,313 70.9 1,651,875 738,794 152 1 14 8.4 o I 
5 ; s 1946 1,656 602,132 605,849 8,169 25,641 70.9 1,570,739 712,820 142 2 21 12.6 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1947 223 105,358 106,270 42 4,248 64.2 360,775 210,622 27 2 15 34.1 \ 
1946 229 95,152 96,912 16 3,713 62.4 311,565 176,436 24 11 15 30.0 
TR Lia ake se kan ateee 1947 2,381 672,871 688,883 15,440 24,619 72.2 1,547,212 690,876 163 9 32 157 > 
L 1946 2,381 652, 748 666, 436 16,617 24,762 73.8 1 536, 660 705,039 158 9 41 19.7 E 
(Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1947 6,100 2,077,532 2,597,063 288,996 73,736 64.4 5,394,973 2,697,182 855 2 280 24.6 § C 
c 1946 6,103 2;027,995 2;515,980 275,448 70,482 66.3 4,915,027 2,424,786 792 20 351 30.2 v4 
5 Central of New Jersey*......1947 418 77,508 81,554 8,932 3,132 68.0 120,728 48 3 15.0 A 
oe ‘ 1946 419 81,751 92,669 19,696 3,199 69.5 226,571 119,383 47 1 33 40.7 m 
gq | Central of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 213 77,650 90,062 15,638 3,146 72.1 226,217 113,142 40 2 16 27.6 FIC 
. x 1946 213 81,395 95,714 20,611 2,877 69.7 209,477 111,809 38 7 29 39.2 5 
7 E Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 910 178,003 178,681 3,436 5,698 71.8 362,704 187,487 58 ae 14 19.4 S41 fk 
4 ‘ z 1946 910 175,687 176,726 1949 5,172 72.3 329,036 160,983 59 mn 18 23.4 Pa 
i Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 391 118,734 124,377 4,717 3,609 68.3 274,412 150,052 50 ? 4 6.6 Pp 
4 1946 391 121,629 125,880 3,990 3,658 66.1 278,575 148,577 50 1 12 19,0 i 
«= | Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 10,029 3,894,662 4,393,643 582,427 155,609 67.2 10,862,100 5,418,289 1,906 7 282 12.8 s R 
£ f 1946 10,033 4,007,599 4,627,339 635,619 159,322 66.3 11,019,169 5,339,587 1,818 135 286 12.8 § 
E DUM ecole es ceuneed See 1947 1,355 461,277 507,233 59,756 17,433 66.5 1,327,899 733,566 225 16 36 13.0 Oly 
Oo 1946 1,361 495,271 551,042 63,796 16,687 66.5 1,257,038 687,545 244 23 60 18.3 
Western Maryland .......... 1947 837 233,322 281,145 39,876 8,024 60.7 678,160 372,043 156 5 13 7.5 
L 1946 839 185,087 214, 7398 26,788 6,250 65.4 500,212 277, "202 142 8 12 7.4 ais 
. z § (Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 1947 4,987 1,778,176 1,906,958 91,287 76,349 58.1 6,388,861 3,630,855 607 5 92 13.1 8 be 
' 1946 4,980 1,413,135 1,499,219 59,648 58,287 58.2 4,661,470 2,497,909 584 ~ 99 14.4 alto" 
& § Norfolk & Western ......1947 2,107 831,158 883,038 64,666 38,428 58.7 3,364,268 1,857,426 264 25 25 8.0 
} 1946 2,108 654, 613 697,693 46,541 29,621 60.5 2,408,807 1, 286, 746 254 43 22 6.9 (Ai 
; Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1947 5,556 891,382 917,084 13,887 24,352 66.2 1,614,300 740,956 353 33 41 9.6 Ce 
: x 1946 5,554 1,027,249 1,041,733 14,447 27,259 67.4 1,745,954 784,154 386 33 35 7.7 
Central of Georgia*® ......... 1947 1,782 296,527 302,044 5,851 7.015 740 485,165 230,960 95 11 10.2 § Gi 
a : 1946 1,782 312,594 318,812 6,993 7,960 72.0 518,129 240,914 92 oie 7.1 ¥ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947 2,846 381,933 391,534 1,158 17,238 75.8 1,092,454 548,694 190 4 11 5.4 | 
+) “a 1946 2,846 429,619 477,192 3,819 16,382 75.4 1,013,519 484,320 181 20 43 17.6 
4 | Illinois Central ............. 1947 6,581 1,485,920 1,491,942 53,010 54,555 66.4 3,712,835 1,757,738 570 12 72 11.0 E kk 
ede e 1946 6,582 1,452,898 1,467,144 52,019 56,427 68.8 3,679,320 1,741,242 592 4 90 pA a 
E Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 4,756 1,548,567 1,687,066 49,689 41,281 63.9 3,014,119 1,583,096 398 80 16.7 % | N: 
oa J 1946 4,750 1,425,270 1,550,322 39,697 36,411 65.8 2,506,837 1,268,677 390 10 73 15.4 5 : 
2 Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis... .1947 1,052 302,367 332,403 9,229 7,404 74.3 470,050 224,001 80 = 18 18.4 ak 
, a fednd, 1946 1,053 293,677 331,345 8,813 7,338 78.6 434,837 208,829 95 we 11 10.4 
. Seaboard Air Line .......... 1947 4,145 822,766 899,356 11,747 24,235 67.4 1,623,697 742,600 287 5% 59 17.1 Ce 
4 1946 4,143 888,481 959,831 14,990 27,157 70.8 1,755,108 798,871 284 ao 52 15.5 ( 
NN eee ee cate tie 1947 6,451 1,789,623 1,818,325 31,666 47,967 69.9 3,065,178 1,403,396 544 22 102 15.3 
L 1946 6,450 1,958,252 1 "992; 002 33,813 48,456 74.2 2; 909, 503 1,321,124 595 3 103 14.7 Ch 
Chi. & North Western....... 1947 8,055 1,025,077 1,068,085 27,654 33,954 70.5 2,227,867 1,018,620 364 6 106 22.3 2 | Ch 
. 1946 8,062 1,035,394 1,070,461 28,655 34,997 71.1 2,227,141 997,415 355 6 148 29.1 2 | 
5 Chicago Great Western ...... 1947 1,445 259,111 260,526 10,638 9,444 67.9 618,071 269,333 63 3 20 23.3 1 Ch 
. : ss 1946 1,445 281,238 283,039 14,052 9,197 71.2 590,166 262,911 69 11 13.8 [4 
be Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 10,677 1,519,039 1,595,570 68,457 51,297 68.4 3,401,050 1,576,196 489 18 101 16.6 Chi 
me ‘ ’ 1946 10,725 1,485,173 1,566,726 61,944 51,976 69.4 3,331,569 1,530,591 493 23 01 16.4 £ 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. . 1947 1,606 217,414 232,541 13,272 5,840 73.9 382,431 178,889 86 29 25.2 29 Du 
E a 1946 1,606 216,261 228,161 14,400 5,971 74.3 386,744 177,618 80 36 31.0 ° | 
¢% )} Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1947 548 117,767 118,077 1,146 5,308 50.5 460,959 263,404 61 1 1.6 z Gre 
: 1946 547 110,720 111,758 919 5,371 50.8 492,068 295,858 44 2 1 ot = 
Great Northern ............ 1947 8,237 1,219,199 1,228,766 48,457 44,552 63.1 3,179,877 1,454,819 390 25 57 12.1 S| Mit 
= : 1946 8,236 1,150,923 1,155,529 48,195 43,155 66.1 3,012,420 1,406,597 386 32 96 18.7 a 
2 Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.. .1947 4,181 481,179 494,644 11,222 13,981 66.7 931,736 436,978 123 19 13.4 Nor 
: 1946 4,181 467,318 477,814 9,240 13,506 67.3 884,160 410,954 128 18 12.3 
heere We os fe 1947 6,623 932,198 988,546 56,569 36,053 68.3 2,478,878 1,171,820 352 22 50 11.8 ‘Ate 
1946 6,624 936, "359 1,000,921 62,943 37,353 72.2 25 451, "296 1,213,979 366 5 54 12.7 § f vr: 
g FAtch Top. ." <¥ ms ion. 1947 13,107 3,152,459 3,350,203 158,239 118,047 68.6 7,678,690 3,139,537 785 49 123 12.9 % Chi 
J S. F. & P. S. F.).1946 13,084 2'907,705 33075,744 163,008 108,351 71.1 6,751,092 2,759,032 739 80 145 15.0 
& Chi. Burl. & Edda Se erie ecole 1947 8,671 1,463,688 1,515,987 53,087 57,024 64.5 3,947,245 1,798,178 465 63 11.8 Chi. 
% 1946 8, »333,694 1,386,966 . 52,568 51,497 67.7 3,396,604 1,536,668 462 22 61 11.2 £ 
Chi; Rock E & Pac.* ......4... 1947 7,619 1,195,120 1,230,872 13,806 38,917 66.9 2,547,739 1,136,010 284 26 86 21.7 $4 Den: 
E 1946 7,619 1,234,319 1,267,062 18,547 39,384 66.8 2,597,875 1,153,939 294 23 93 22.7 0 
J Denver & R. G. Wn. ........1947 2,467 456,980 515,621 67,596 14,492 74.9 945,066 32 163 18 48 21.0 3 Sout 
& 1946 2,471 442,727 494,492 68,782 12,640 75.6 818,282 405,035 148 34 61 25.1 am 
= | Southern Pacific Company....1947 8,109 2,247,078 2,527,811 466,944 91,851 68.1 6,050,173 2,568,160 720 10 211 22.4 £1 Uni 
3 a s 1946 8,158 2,317,006 2,635,806 457,490 94,847 73.4 5,998,220 2,655,135 778 ie 216 21.7 § 
= ee 1947 9,764 2,964,151 3,109,119 224,775 107,998 65.9 7,314,217 3,022,901 722 13 101 12.1 6 | Wes 
= E 1946 9, 2,791,128 2,925,196 235,390 104,012 69.6 6,734,478 2,929,848 759 32 119 13.1 L 
oO Western Pacific ............. 1947 1,192 261,760 288,367 25,942 11,663 77.8 697,912 316,037 76 32 20 15.6 Int 
. 1946 1,192 284, ‘601 311,931 28,247 12,421 76.5 754, 420 359,037 95 12 25 18.9 1 
International Great Northern* 1947 1,110 267,077 269,082 548 6,873 67.6 473,848 217,167 63 oe 16 20.3 . Kans 
1946 1,110 232,756 235,189 352 6,232 68.1 412,207 180,371 62 ab 10 13.9 6 
+ | Kansas City Southern ....... 1947 885 207,717 214,209 2,266 9,333 67.7 630,285 297,146 49 2 7 12.1 P) Mo.-! 
§ 1946 885 197,563 234,011 3,725 7,814 72.0 509,723 243,321 1 8 11.6 ro 
“bo | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 1947 3,241 518,188 530,797 8,428 16,624 65.6 1,085,086 479, 119 1 33 21.6 jm Miss: 
% 1946 3,241 501,385 515,714 9,482 15,163 70.5 952,150 429,627 108 oe 61 36.1 GJ 
MissouriPacific® ......... . .1947 6.985 1,556,930 1,583,710 40,277 53,420 66.7 3,581,937 1,626,588 416 an 66 13.7 £ Texa: 
£ 1946 7,011 »399,603 1,457,175 34,631 48,105 71.5 3,075,137 1,415,948 415 3 73 14.9 o 
@) Texas @ Pacific ............- 1947 1,852 512,404 512,404 14,495 16,866 63.2 1,153,074 489,937 115 2 9 7.1 3 St. L 
3 1946 1,871 357,310 357,310 8,848 11,896 71.0 752,289 329,222 107 43 4 2.6 : 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco* .. . .1947 4,615 961,698 1,004,134 11,619 24,282 67.2 1,645,810 744,424 293 12 29 8.7 o}St. L 
=| 1946 4,615 971,477 1,016,978 10,851 23,691 68.5 1,560,186 712,465 300 30 8.9 a 
3 St. Louis Southw. Lines* ....1947 1,568 388,307 391,037 5,429 15,690 75.9 935,178 418,038 86 8 12 11.3 Texas 
7] 1946 1,568 351,435 354,007 4,668 14,925 80.8 863,067 385,803 91 16 21 16.4 \ 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1947 4,314 987,974 988,575 16,615 rap 595 71.0 1,812, "807 820,195 216 ~~ 27 11.1 Com 
1946 4,321 998, "273 999,661 9,888 28,402 77.4 1,768, 047 832, 055 217 1 39 15.2 t Se 
* Report of trustee or trustees, . 
Railway 
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Items for the Month of November 1947 Compared with November 1946 
> Freight cars on line G.t.m. per G.t.m, per Net Net | Net Car Net Coal Mi. 
>cte : 
fn A . train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily Ib. per er 
Region, road and year Per  excl.locos. excl.locos. per perl’d. per per ton-mi. 1000 oco. 
5 ‘ Cent and and train- car- car- car- per __ g..t.m. er 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. inc. loco. day 
er cent 2 42 72.6 
" ee 1947 209 5,035 5,244 0.3 23,976 1,524 629 26.7 585 345 8560 1 
B. 0. ™ oem nica 1946 300 6,269 6569 0.3 23,245 1,573 638 25.9 507 308 9,031 182 9 
25.3 | gx Boston & Maine .......... 1947 16860 11,020 eee ae ae aasy)«toes ey) bases SIG «(108 be 
. 1946 1,582 11,4 : a . ‘ é Y 
WL Fst nem oy fe ee ae le le Me Os RE oS HS HS 6 OS 
. 1,352 19,872 ; . 2 y ’ 
15.9 a ? . 5 38.6 1,803 64.2 20,993 111 75.6 
26.5 Delaware & Hudson ......... 44 297 errs 3908 23 25°3R6 37138 647 se 1535 61.1 18,730 113 62.7 
‘ 194 $ a , 4 1, % 
15.3 Del., Lack. & Western ....... 1947. 3,570 12,082 15,652 3.9 44.255 884. «15329 «30.4 «894.—Ss«42.6—s«14,890 9s 114s :111.8 
9.8 ¥ 1946 4,093 13,929 18,022 3.6 44,271 2,861 1,300 29.3 755 36.1 14,269 . 113 89.0 
at Ee ee error: 1947 5,083. 24,769 29,852 4.3 $3,426 3,273 1,385 27.4 1,121 60 s 16,047 102 87.4 
. 1946 5,393 30,844 36,237 2.1 : ‘ : ‘ 
Bt | Alcan trmk Wotem......8Y He ae eA umes eee Ee ne 
. 1946 3,556 10,06 ? : y ; : 
ext fj Lehigh Valley .......-..-... 1947 5,411 13,418 18,829 7.6 52,091 2,911 1,420 32.7 798 35.3 12,476 «112 89.2 
. od 1946 4,509 14,805 19,314 : : ; x 
224 f° |New York Central ...:...... sea, 2eS4E Lites Meets 6 ke) goaaa «588 C'A7) «300990 aasdeon da 987 
23.5 |New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,971 14,477, 16,448 «= °1.4 48,340 © -2,538 «91,135 28.1 1,523 76.5 «14,871 994 :142.0 
27.0 k 1946 1,952 12,402 14,354 2.0 48,971 2,620 1,189 27.8 1,631 82.8 14,348 90 132.6 
8.4 © | pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 1947. 3,015. +=: 9,531~=«:12,546 6.4 491997 3,436 2,006 49.6 560 17.6 31,483 104 80.7 
12.6 1946 2,422 9,793 12,215 2.7 47,918 3,286 1,861 47.5 491 166 25,682 103 70.1 
30.0 PMID sian essences csset 1A tts 19S ieee «ae as'ose«=«2'379«=«1'092=S«skG «1100 «23398701149 
. 5,133 14,750 19, ‘ : % x 
ead a a ee a 38,849 52,614 91,463 5.0 32,332 2,655 1,328 36.6 989 42 9 14,739 186 He 9 
° 38,220 53,038 91,258 33 : i ; ’ s 
24.6 “| Be cia ot 694 9.493 10,187 3.5 38,981 3,080 1,611 38.5 394 15.0 9,627 124 76.5 
30.2 % ee Sa me 1946 815 10,292 11,107 25 34,633 2862 1,508 37.3 349 13.4 9,497 135 63.2 
day fH] Cont of Pomorie eas a a dae Sth ae rags 8 
” 1946 1,071 ’ ’ . ’ > ’ ° ’ 
A £ | Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 1,785 4,382 6,167 3.0 35,713 2,055 1,062 32.9 1,044 44.2 6,868 124 88.0 
. 8 1946 2,247 3,6 : : ; : ; 
19.4 = Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 5,405 12,234 17,639 1.7 15183 23453 1,341 41.6 295 10.4 12,792 146 110.9 
23.4 ra} 1946 6,846 13,353 20,199 1.7 17,426 2,413 1,287 40.6 260 9.7 12,666 148 104.2 
6.6 ~ | Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 104,701 142,553 247,254 9.6 6, 2,883 1,438 . 34.8 725 31.0 18,009 121 82 
19.0 FI 1946 117,019 135,908 252,927 8.6 36,919 2,849 1,381 33.5 709 31.9 17,740 124 85.4 
~ |. sone aeaaeaeE Be gi HIN Ses og ate FATS) Gh eR TY 
; 8 1946 10,192 24,31 ; : ; ‘ : 
es ©] Western Maryland ......... 1947 3,226 5,210 8,436 1.4 31 098 2,951 1,619 46.4 1,614 57 3 14,817 157 66 1 
. 1946 2,000 5,596 7,596 e 6 s : ‘ , 
74] g3g (Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 194s 40838 Stole gorse) «= ooaa'es4 «33831797 4D LO7S «43d e700) BEB 
‘ es 49,53 1, ’ ° ’ ’ ’ ,07 ’ 
a Coe eC mee ae ae a ae ae 
: a 1946 33,17 r ; : ‘ k ; ; x 
63] paanie Cont Tine 90) He SSS A SS te IBY 
2 1946 4 574 ; é ; : 
Bg cemstct Sit oo BS go Mt tt ES 88h 0d Sted TES 
. 1946 1, ; ‘ ¥ ‘ is 2, " 
Th | ffcut atte # Oto. Be ge Hs Hole dS Be tat SSeS 
. 1946 44 546 y ’ : : : 6 1, - 
| | eecgaeneneamaas Be iis Bas Bee te ae Fey as ti 2 Ge gg 
4 46 17, ’ > . ’ ’ ’ , 
11.0 gE Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947. 25,912 18,342 44,254 3.8 28,846 1,946 1,022 38.3 1,212 49.4 11,095 132 126.6 
13.1 a 1946 31,957 16,053 48,010 2.8 27,945 1,759 890 348 957 41.8 8903 139 117.4 
ied gy Natte Chat & St Love. gees Sasi gah GTB dag Te a eS eas 
‘ 1946 0 ‘ : ; ; me 2, ‘ 
ss eaelamaaealieaten — ete ee # oe ae SS oie ee ee ee 
. 1946 4, 4, ; ; y 4 1, : : ; 
17 ae ree eee 1947. 12,042 33,857 45,899 3.5 29,281 1,733 793 29.3 1,049 51.3 7,252 129 96.0 
a L 1946 12,594 31,523 44,117 4.1 25,740 1,504 683 27.3 983 48.6 6,828 143 101.0 
147 ‘viialaonesebosiacnaiasials 1946 18'21¢ Si'4t $0157 «330s 3x'ato.3'283-«1'009«s28'S Gat aoe) dae 13S 
Bi | [chine Geet Western «Sst SS Base TS Bs Ge Sak as 
tig [cn Mit Suk Poe 3 gg ae ey ees ate e ees BR 
% 4 > 5 ’ ’ . ’ ’ e ’ 
ae oe eee eee ee ee Se ee: 2S 
4 ’ ’ e ’ ’ e , 
Sig If f]Dteh Misbe trom anes 1567 eset ar dae ae Be Ue Be ie 
21 ff | Great Northern ............. i a a Rs a a 
iy | e/Miomeam Sur aS.sumdgy fae ase ieee 2 ee RS gt Sass as 
| gpepieaein Bie Hah 1 ES $2 GSS BS 1S ES Ta TERS 88 
i \ 4, ’ ’ . ’ ’ ’ . ’ . ° le 
27 fg (Atchy To, &S, Fe fare wee ae. ae HS BE SE RHR eS OU Ce 
128 | Chi. Burl. & Quincy ........1947 12,596 33,585 46,181 2.3 45.437 2,708 1,234 31.5 1,309 64.4 6,913 108 105.9 
1 1946 17,767 26,015 43,782 2.0 42,672 2,577 1,157 29.8 1,195 59.1 5,907 108 95.2 
We g| Chi. Rock I. & Pac.* ........ 1947 8,629 25,549 34,178 3.5 38,118 2,139 954 29.2 1,098 562 4.970 108 108.5 
be 8} p 1946 7,325 25,960 33,285 3.2 36,864 2,114 939 29.3 1,110 56.7 5,049 107 109.3 
ai | fyb eR Gwe igh oe Tas ea tae ke ate 
21.0 3 | Southern Pacific Company....1947 21,301 43°660 647961 2.7 42:760 2,716 1,153 28.0 1,319 69.3 10,557 104 111.0 
oH 1946 21,608 48,707 70,315 2.4 37,715 2,615 1,158 28.0 1,228 59.8 10,849 111 110.6 
an £] Union Pacific .............. 1947 22,330 43,299 65,629 2.5 48854 2,506 1,036 28.0 1,568 85.0 10,320 137 137.1 
+H Bl wy, ; 1946 22,127 42,602 64,729 2.6 46,649 2,438 1,061 28.2 1,490 76.0 9,991 137 120.4 
tk ieaneeeaebenaienaneene ioae 2090 Sone bl2ssiSSSsCSa'wen:«sBees.~«=s'270—s2'9 1'931soas goes «= OO 
6 3 ’ ’ ’ ° ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
ew International Great Northern*® 1947 $331 6,814 «7,145 8 33,573 ~—«:1,798 824 31.6 10,307 48.3 6,522 111 122.8 
203 bd é 1946 295 6,075 6,370 1.3 32,627 ~—«-:1,787 782 28.9 999 50.6 5,416 107 112.9 
139 © g] et City Souther ....... 1946 ose 2084] «Ss3aastag«oos0s aso 371 ates «HD BBY 
iis ff | Mo-Kane-Texas Lines ...... Mie Me a RS a 
i * : e 4 ’ ’ , . ’ ’ ’ . ’ 8, 
a , MissouriPacific® ............ 1947 14,195 22,629 36,824 1.7 1,840 2,3 1,052 = 30.4 1,463 72.0 7,762 111. (117.9 
137 54 Te 1946 16,862 26,022 42,884 1.6 40,108 2,208 1,017 29.4 1,104 52.5 6,732 110 107.3 
o.oo Bie isi fae il 3S es BE See BO Se SRO Mes 
BO le cinesan Francent 30, Sane Heh iets T3 SE ake Jan fash 2S SED e 
i 3 " 4 4, 5 ’ ’ . te ’ ’ ° ’ 107. 
Un l henpeeapenendae ae a 
. 4 1,082 s 4 ‘ ' 2, 1, 5924 ; ‘ 2 
11 Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 3.076 17,224 20,300 2.7 35,835 ‘1,861 842 29.7 1,380 65.4 6,337 90 143.8 
Ni \ 1946 3,050 17,739 20.789 2.7 32,907 1.788 842 29.3 1.365 60.1 6,426 92 135.3 
15.2 Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 






See correction, page 61, February 7 issue of Railway Age. 
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MANY AN APPLE 
HAS LOOKED 
GOOD °’TIL 
THE FIRST BITE... 
And many a floor has looked like it 


would take a beating, ’til it went 
into service— 


but... 
RESULTS THAT COUNT 


ITS THE Y 


And with Stonhard Resurfacer 

you are sure of the results. . . . 

e 100,000 satisfied customers 

e 500,000,000 square ft. in daily 
use 

e 25 years of service assure those 
results. 


Return the coupon for FREE 


floor maintenance guide .. . 
There’s no obligation. 


STONHARD 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Building 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY 
881 Term. Com. Bldg., Phila 8, Penna. 


Send us a free floor maintenance guide 
and information about STONHARD 
RESURFACER. 


Jc) eee ere eae oe - 
0 See ee ae WAhG:.5.ae0 
Meier onic oasvatwntienl 
ee ee Zone ie 2 
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Cyirrent Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


A Hoosier Centenarian, “The Monon,” 
by John W. Barriger. 28 pages. Text of 
the Pilgrimage Address...delivered dur- 
ing the “1947 National Pilgrimage” of the 
Newcomen Society of England, celebrating 
the Centenary of the Monon and held at 
French Lick, Ind., on August 6-7, 1947. 
Printed at the Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Barriger outlines 
briefly events leading up to the building of 
the New Albany & Salem, and continues 
with an account of the development of the 
various companies constituting the present 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, or, as 
t is popularly known, the Monon. 


Major General Grenville M. Dodge 
(1831-1916) Maker of History in the 
Great West, by George F. Ashby. 24 pages. 
Text of an address delivered at a National 
Newcomen Luncheon in New York on 
November 25, 1947, at which Mr. Ashby 
was guest of honor. Printed at Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. Ashby reviews briefly the career 
of Major General Dodge, placing particu- 
lar emphasis on his work of locating and 

rojecting the Union Pacific. 


BOOKS 


The State of the Company. 214 pages. 
Published by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 

In this book are the 53 radio talks made 
on a weekly basis between March, 1946, 
and March, 1947, over Station WHBC, 
Canton, Ohio. each one covering some 
particular phase of Timken’s operation. 
All were prepared and delivered for the 
information of the company’s personnel, 
so that they might better understand the 
complex nature, not only of the Timken 
enterprise, but of large enterprises in gen- 
eral. As the foreword states, “We wanted 
our men and women to comprehend the 
interdependence of all our functions and 
departments and of each of us to all the 
others, in no matter how seemingly small 
a capacity.” These talks, complete with 
table of contents and index, provide a 
source of reference for any one interested 
in securing information about the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad — Pictorial 
History, by Edwin P. Alexander. 248 
pages, illustration. Published by W. W. 
Norton & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. Price, $6. 

There are seven parts to this history 
of the Pennsylvania—origin and develop- 
ment; the building of the road; passenger 
service; freight service, shops, and marine 
operations ; locomotive developments; elec- 
trification; and some incidents of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad history. It contains over 
300 very fine illustrations, nearly all from 
the author’s collection. Since, as the author 
says, the Pennsylvania continues to develop, 
its history cannot be complete and some- 
what more attention is given to its in- 
ception and early growth. 








Do Your Doors 


























“Elect 
Efficiency’ 


’ 





With the “electrified efficiency” of Mo- 
tor Operated Kinnear Rolling Doors, 
you can speed up deliveries, keep 
door traffic moving faster, save time 
and labor, cut heating and air-condi- 
tioning costs by making it easy to 
close doors promptly. Push-button 
controls for each door can be placed 
at any, point, with additional remote 
control switches if needed. In addi- 







tion, these rugged, all-steel, upward- Paste: 
acting doors save usable floor and ronan 
wall space ... coil out of the way a 
overhead, safe from wind or vehicles incre< 
...add to fire and theft protection... hold | 
stand up longer, with less care, under count 
hardest use. Built to fit any opening i. 
in old or new buildings. Write: i. 
The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. Tract: 

FACTORIES start- 
2020-40 Fields Avenue © Columbus 16, Ohio Over & 





1742 Yosemite Avenue © San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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